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Chicago National Life Insurance Co. 


CENTURY BUILDING, STATE AND ADAMS STREETS 
JUST LICENSED BY ILLINOIS STATE DEPARTMENT 


First 10,000 shares sold, over $100,000 deposited 
with State 


WANTED—First-class Agency man; must be of undoubted experience and ability. 
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APPLICATIONS—considered from reliable stock salesman on new issue—20,000 
shares—best of leads furnished. 
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A P P R O A ¢ H “AMERICA FORE” 

Tornado Season 
BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL Our Tornado circular is being mailed Agents 
interested in a first class selling aid should send for a 


PROSPECTS: | sample copy. American Eagle Agents will do a big 


Tornado business with its ‘help this year. 
If you place yourself in that class 


get in touch with us at once— THE CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
INTERSTATE BUSINESS MEN'’s |" OS 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION Home Office ea ne ee age 


80 Maiden Lane San Francisco 
BROWN BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA | New York City. Chicago, Montreal. 
oO 
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ERNEST W. BROWN, Secy.-Treas. 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Insurance in Force $58,000,000.00 





JAMES A. McVOY 
Vice-President and General Manager 











ONLY RURAL OLD LINE 
COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 
cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 
President, General Counsel and Founder 


We are uriting at the rate of six millions a year and 

have a particularly attractive proposition for men with 

clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 


WILLARD E KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 














ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from 
$1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00. 


Condition on December 31, 1920: 
$24, 143,510. 56 
21,803,452.41 
2,340,058 .15 
207,301,719.00 
1,983,096. 17 


Liabilities 

Capital and Surplus 

Insurance in Force 

Payments to Policyholders 

Total Payments to Policyholders since 
Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


$25,823,269.97 


The Fireman’s Fund 
is in the front rank 
in fire, marine and 
automobile insurance. 











PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919, over  $8,700,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919, over $31,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919, over $91,000,000.00 


The Pan-American Way 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, 
the Pan-American does not seek to employ agents of other 
companies, but by interesting men of intelligence, character 
and clean record, instructing them by correspondence, and as- 
sisting them in the active co-operation of specially trained men, 
it ne built up a field organization that is prosperous and con- 
tented. 

What these agents are doing, you can do, if you have the 
Will—the Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. Simmons, Vice=President and General 
Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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AGENTS’ CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI 
MISSISSIPPI COMPANY CHARTERED 
VAST FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 








New York Sales Congress 


More Than Eight Hundred Agents Listen to Educational Talks 
and Discussions 


© New York One Day Sales Congress, 
the first affair of its kind ever held 
in this city, was a huge success in 
every respect. The sessions opened at nine 
thirty Monday morning, in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Astor Hotel, with more 
than five hundred underwriters present 
and Before 
eleven o’clock it was estimated that between seven and eight 
hundred were present. 

Robert L. Jones, president of the New York Life Under- 
writers Association, under whose auspices the Congress was 
held, was the presiding officer during the morning session. Fol- 
lowing the invocation and address of welcome by Mr. Jones 
a little singing was indulged in by the crowd, under the leader- 
ship of Albert Wiederhold. Then came the address of Orville 
Thorp president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Mr. Thorp has toured the country and spoken before 
congresses in all the leading cities of the United States, but 
his talk was as fresh and his delivery as convincing as at the 
start. 

Mr. Thorp said that up to and including the Hartford 
Congress he had addressed 19,661 registered underwriters, this 
number being in excess of the former membership of the Asso- 
ciation. He said that the theme of all the congresses had been 
“Co-operative Underwriting” and that it had been carried out 
to an astonishing degree. Many life company executives had 
urged their agents both by letter and otherwise to attend Con- 
gresses and Mr. Thorp said that the agents had responded in 





more arriving constantly. 


many cases by traveling distances as great as five hundred 
miles. 
$935,000,000,000 INSURABLE VALUE 

Mr. Thorp next proceeded to give out a series of il- 
luminating statistics by means of which he drew the conclu- 
sion that there is in the United States $935,000,000,000 of 
life insurable value and of this only about $40,000,000,000 has 
been written. He said that life insurance agents played at 
being first class salesmen, but that they were beaten all hollow 
by the get rich quick men who in one year succeeded in sell- 
ing more than one hundred million dollars of worthless oil 
stocks. This, he said, showed how large a field there is before 
a life insurance salesman. 

Mr. Thorp said that he believes there are four lines of 
service which must be emphasized this year. The first and most 
important of these services he regarded as being “Service to 
Old Policyholders.” The reason for this was, he said, the 
fact that last year agents were not really salesmen but rather 
high class order takers. The enormous amount of insurance 
written last year was written in flush times and much of it 
will not stand the rough sledding incident to the deflation proc- 
esses. He related the sad tale of one manager who lost seven 
one hundred thousand dollar policies in one week because they 
were not sold originally and when the pinch came they were 
lapsed. So Mr. Thorp believes that agents must go back over 
the orders they took last year and this time sell the insurance 
because it is a service due the public. He cited as a great 
example of this principle the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
which, he said, had been the greatest thing ever done for life 
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insurance. Mr. Thorp brought out the point that the War 
Risk Bureau did not sell its policies, merely took orders for 
them, and the result was an enormous percentage of lapsation. 


Agents, he said, must beware of a like situa- 
tion in their own business and, in order to pre- 
vent it, must go back and complete their job 
now. That, he said, will be their biggest card 
for new business. He thought that the worst 
of deflation is now over but it is yet a long 
pull to the top. Agents have got to give real 
service to their policyholders. 

Mr. Thorp did not talk at length on his 
other three lines of service as he said that 
they were to be fully discussed an the day’s 
program. He, therefore, simply mentioned 
them as follows: Life insurance for business 
and credits, insurance to cover inheritance tax- 
ation and other factors contributing to the 
shrinkage in value of an estate, and monthly 
income insurance. 

Mr. Thorp next took up 
the place of the National 
Association in the lines of the 
underwriters. Ile believes 
that they must all pull together 
and that the time will not be 
long before the badge of the 
National Association will be 
necessary to underwriters. 
This remark occasioned loud 
applause. 

“Above the companies’ life 
insurance,” said Mr. Thorp. 
This he thought should be the 
sentiment of all agents. He 
did not wish, he said, to decry 
company loyalty, considering 
it a vital thing to every good agent; but he 
does not believe in trying to persuade one’s 
self that there is only one company in the 
world. “We must be loyal to our companies, 
but above all let us be loyal to the great insti- 
tution of life insurance.” 

Speaking of the educational development 1 
the field of life insurance during the past two 
or three years, Mr. Thorp said that he believed 
that soon every life salesman will be tagged 
with a diploma from some life insurance sales- 
manship school. 

Mr. Thorp was heartily applauded at the 
close of his address and given three rousing 
cheers. 

T. Reid Fell, general agent in New York of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, spoke for a moment 
or two to urge the agents present to help under- 


write a fund for rewarding persons who gave information lead- 


ing to conviction in rebating cases. 


Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, a well known under- 
writer and one thoroughly familiar with the ramifications of 
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Rosert L. Jones 
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saying that he wished to dispel any belief that business insyr- 
ance is only a means of covering credits; there are a multitude 
of objectives for it. And in any case, he said, business insur- 


ance is a valuable canvassing proposition and 
may lead to a great deal of personal business. 

Quoting from an unknown source, Mr. 
Woods said, “If an officer of a corporation is 
not worth insuring, he is not worth anything.” 

Mr. Woods gave a series of statistics show- 
ing the rate of business mortality in this 
country, asserting that there are only fifty-five 
concerns in the United States that are over 
one hundred years old. He found that five 
years constitutes the average life of a corpo- 
ration. 

“Every good institution is represented by 
the length and breadth of one man.” As an 
example of how this applies he mentioned the 
case of the late Mr. Harriman’s illness, 
the report of which caused a shrinkage of 
$8,000,000 in the value of his 
securities. 

Mr. Woods mentioned a 
pamphlet printed in England 
called, “The Case on Corpo- 
ration Insurance,”” by Wans- 
boro, which he called the 
ablest paper ever written on 
the subject of business insur- 
ance. He used the following 
quotation which he thought 
aptly stated the reason for 
business insurance: “Life in- 
surance is the only means of 
creating cash, the need for 
which is created by the act 
which created it.” 

Good will and its insecurity in the case of a 
member of a firm dying was emphasized by 
Mr. Woods. Good will is often the greatest 
asset of any company, but is extremely sensitive 
to changes and liable to be entirely wiped out 
by the death of an important member. 

Mr. Woods mentioned the point that when 
one officer of a company dies, other high 
officers are likely to follow in quick succession. 
This is because of the extra strain which may 
be thrown on them or due to the fact that they 
are exposed to the same diseases and the same 
accidents in many cases. 

Small business concerns need business in- 
surance more than large ones, according to 
Mr. Woods, due to the fact that they are not 
usually as well able to withstand the financial 
pressure which might follow the death of an 


important member. Business insurance must be regulated to 


cover future as well as present needs, said Mr. Woods, for 


business insurance, was next on the program. He started by 
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a future date may find the applicant in poor physical condition 
and uninsurable. Mr. Woods wound up with a short discus- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Tux Spxcrator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage pre weg all for- 
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HOSE who have attended the numer- 

ous life insurance sales congresses, 
which have been held in all sections of 
the country during the past few months, 
have received much inspiration and in- 
formation which should add greatly to 
their selling ability. The addresses of 
speakers of national reputation, setting 
forth facts and ideas which have proved 
of value, together with the discussions of 
live topics by practical life insurance 
salesmen, cannot fail to have been bene- 
ficial to the salesmanship of those who 
have attended these congresses. The one 
held in New York this week was well 
attended and was much appreciated by 
those who profited by the speeches and 
discussions. Great as has been the 
amount of life insurance written in the 
last two years, and huge as the amounts 
now in force seem to be, there is still 
room for the sale of a tremendous 
amount of life insurance, in order to 
bring the average for each head of a 
family up to an amount which should 
be carried in order to provide sufficient 
continued income to dependents. 





HE New York Life Insurance Com- 

pany, which has led all companies 
in the amount of its assets, took drastic 
action in 1920 to accommodate its state- 
ment to existing conditions abroad. A 
process of adjustment arising from the 
adoption of a lower standard for con- 
version of foreign currencies led to the 
writing off of $37,502,693 from its assets 
at the end of 1920. The reductions in the 
par and cost values on this account of 


Austrian, German and Prussian govern- 
ment and German municipal and railroad 
bonds were respectively $31,478,902 and 
$31,665,205. Naturally, the reduction 
in assets thus brought about was offset 
by a corresponding reduction in the re- 
serves upon policies in Austria and Ger- 
many, which, of course, are payable in 
the currencies of those countries. The 
transaction was a book-keeping one— 
merely stating in dollars the assets and 
liabilities on a different exchange basis— 
the actual assets and liabilities still exist 
in marks and crowns. 





NTERESTING statistics are prepared 

at frequent intervals by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, based 
upon the mortality experience in its in- 
dustrial department. One feature in re- 
cent mortality experience is an increased 
number of suicides and homicides during 
January of this year, the number of sui- 
cides per 100,000 lives exposed having 
been 7.7, and homicides 7.2. As to the 
control of cancer, the company’s Statisti- 
cal Bulletin states that “little, if any, 
improvement has been observed in the 
cancer death rate in the past ten years, 
although this decade has witnessed re- 
markable progress in the control of 
malaria, tuberculosis, typhoid fever and 
other conditions where preventive work 
has been consistently carried out.” The 
death rate has not varied much in the last 
ten years from 69 per 100,000. Educa- 
tional propaganda for the reduction of 
cancer has been undertaken by various 
organizations, and is to be carried on in 
Cincinnati through an intensive system of 
lectures, and also through the local news- 
papers. A similar educational effort was 
recently made in Denver; and the Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer 
now has local representatives in nearly 
all States, who are ready to co-operate 
in efforts for the education of the people 
for the elimination of this dread disease. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that an im- 
provement may be shown in the cancer 
death rate within the next few years. 





HE recent explosion at Chicago, 
which wrecked the largest grain 
elevator in the world, was presumably 
due to an explosion of dust. It serves 
to illustrate the danger of dust accumu- 


§ 


lations. Wherever grain dust is likely 
to accumulate, it should be eliminated, 
as far as possible, by the use of fans 
and exhausts. Any sources of fire, such 
as hot bearings or other possible causes 
of sparks from metallic contacts, should 
be guarded against in every possible way. 
Smoking should be absolutely prohibited, 
and the use of matches or any open 
flame should be barred. Probably the 
danger of dust explosions is less realized 
in many plants where such explosions are 
possible than almost any other hazard. 
Inspectors and agents of insurance com- 
panies, when dealing with the proprietors 
of plants containing dust hazards, should 
emphasize this feature, and do their best 
to have any sources of danger removed. 





HAT are known as “accommoda- 

tion lines” in the fire underwriting 
world are too often those which, for one 
reason or another, the underwriter be- 
lieves will prove unprofitable to his 
company. They are generally written as 
an. accommodation to brokers or agents 
who give the company other business 
which is expected to yield a profit. The 
risks upon which “accommodation lines” 
are written should, instead of being 
granted special favors by the insurance 
companies, be placed under pressure to 
bring them to a reasonably safe stand- 
ard. They are not only in themselves 
sources of probable loss to the com- 
panies, but they are likely to bring about 
exposure losses in other risks; and the 
fact that their owners can secure in- 
surance is discouraging to other property 
owners, in connection with the improve- 
ment of risks. Almost any underwriter 
will freely admit that the practice of 
writing “accommodation lines” is a bad 
one, but will bring forward the argu- 
ment that, if his company does not write 
such risks and thereby induce brokers or 
agents to also give the company good 
lines to compensate therefor, some other 
company will do that very thing. When 
inspections are made and improvements 
are suggested, the underwriters and fire 
department officials should co-operate, 
for the benefit of all concerned, in en- 
deavoring to secure improved conditions. 
In a large city, the fire department 
usually has considerable power in this 
direction; and the insurance companies 
can, if they will, also exercise pressure 
to produce desired improvements. 
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A TIME TESTED INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Collins Farm Mortgages have gained a reputation for quality and 
dependability that has never been questioned for 36 years. 























The great life insurance companies, conceded to be the most con- 
servative investors, are readily giving preference to them because they 
know that their surplus money is sown carefully in tested soil. 


Not in 50 years has money been so productive as now. c 


During times of unrest and financial uncertainty, the conserva- 
tive investor avoids the speculative risk and places his money in te 
dependable income producing securities. 0 





Our 7 per cent First Farm Mortgages will meet his most exacting 
requirements. 

















They represent the choicest offerings obtainable in the rapidly a 
developing Southwest where diversified crops preclude total loss. All 
our loans are made to farmers of superior thrift, character and experi- te 
ence who can be depended on to meet their interest payments promptly. al 


No investor in Collins securities has ever waited 24 hours for 
payment of principal or interest when due. tk 


Why Buy Worry when these securities offer absolute protection? 
Let us tell you all about them. 


Send for our booklets “Why Collins Farm Mortgages are Safe” i 
-—“As Other See Us” and “8 per cent Collateral Trust Bonds.” at 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block, Chicago 





Home Office: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

From Twelve to Ejight.—The change 
which has come over the spirit of renting con- 
ditions has resulted in a building in course of 
construction in the insurance district being 
stopped at eight stories instead of going to the 
twelfth. Of course, the other stories can be 
added in due time when conditions warrant. 

Why Do They Do It?—What tempts a 
man who has a loss to make a claim far in 
excess of the loss? In a recent case, for in- 
stance, the sound value claim was approximately 
$30,000, and the sound value proved on the 
adjustment to be about $15,000. A loss was 
claimed of $20,000, and the loss proved to be 
$9000. Again we ask the question, What can 
a person be thinking of who presents a claim 
like that? It seems that almost any one ought 
to realize that the claim cannot be sustained 
cn examination, and practically spoils him for 
insurance thereafter if he is to continue in 
business. 

Adjustments.—In all probability the pres- 
ent flurry in regard to adjustments is a whole- 
some thing, but probably the conditions are not 
as bad as described in some cases. The fact is 
that as the losses have been increasing, and the 
premiums decreasing, it has become necessary 
to consider the outgo and income quite closely, 
and as the adjustments count for one-half of 
the outgo, they naturally are due for close 
scanning. Incidentally they ought to have it, 
and fortunately it is one of the things which 
the companies can handle themselves and do 
not have to ask for assistance. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

A. C. Wallace Accepts New Position.— 
A. C. Wallace has been appointed Illinois State 
agent for the North British, with headquarters 
in Chicago. Mr. Wallace was formerly State 
agent in Kansas for the Queen. 

Memorial to Dr. Gunsaulus.—Due to the 
close relationship existing between the Armour 
Institute of Technology and the fire insurance 
business, through a special course given at the 
Institute on Fire Protection Engineering, the 
fire insurance interests appointed a special com- 





mittee to send a floral tribute to the funeral last 
Saturday afternoon of Dr. Gunsaulus and to 
draw up appropriate resolutions. The follow- 
ing were appointed members of this committee : 
H. C. Eddy, chairman; C. R. Tuttle, Walter D. 
Williams, C. H. Coates, W. E. Higbee, W. E. 
Mallalieu, J. V. Parker, W. R. Townley and 
A. F. Dean. 


PACIFIC COAST ITEMS 

President Shallcross on Pacific Coast.— 
Cecil F. Shallcross, United States manager of 
the North British and Mercantile, who is on 
his annual tour of the company’s Pacific Coast 
territory, spent the first two weeks in March 
the guest of R. W. Osborn of San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast manager. He was warmly wel- 
comed by his many old-time friends, and while 
in the city was tendered a luncheon at the Com- 
mercial Club by the local Pond of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of the Blue Goose. He 
visited Los Angeles and the Southern territory 
before coming to San Francisco, and prior to 
his return to New York will tour the Northwest 
field. 

Peninsular Fire to Enter New States.— 
Secretary J. Floyd Irish, of the Peninsular Fire 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., is touring the Pacific 
Coast and Mountain States, inspecting the com- 
pany’s agency plant and planning for its further 
development. The Peninsular is represented in 
California by the Jas. W. Going Agency of 
San Francisco, and is making rapid progress. 
Secretary Irish is arranging to enter the com- 
pany in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Washington, and is planning a vigorous cam- 
paign for business. 

Heads Owl Drug Company.—Carl A. 
Henry of San Francisco, one of the best known 
underwriters on the Pacific Coast and Pacific 
Coast manager of the Sun Insurance Office of 
London, Sun Underwriter, Patriotic Assurance 
Company, Ltd., of Dublin, and Michigan Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, has _ been 
elected president of the Owl Drug Company, 
which operates a chain of stores in all the larger 
Pacific Coast cities, and in which Mr. Henry is 
heavily interested. For the past fifteen years he 


has served as vice-president of the Owl Drug 
Company and chairman of its board of direc- 
tors. He will continue his managerial duties 
for the insurance corporations named in addi- 
tion to assuming his new responsibilities. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Agents for North American.—Clarence 
Krouse & Co, have been appointed agents of the 
North American National Fire for this city. 

H. P. Moore to Speak.—Thursday even- 
ing, March 24, the membership of the Fire In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia will be hon- 
ored with the presence of Howard P. Moore, 
general manager of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association, when he will address them 
on “His Trip Around the World.” The lecture 
will be illustrated, and is being looked forward 
to as a source of great instruction and pleasure. 

G. R. Dette Federation Secretary.—G. R. 
Dette has just been elected secretary of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. During 
the past year Mr. Dette has been in charge of 
underwriting and assisting A. M. Waldron in 
the management of the latter’s agency here. 
Previous to this Mr. Dette was secretary of 
the Pittsburgh and City Fire insurance com- 
panies of Pittsburgh. He assumes his new 
duties April 1, with headquarters and offices in 
Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK POND OF BLUE GOOSE 
E. D. Marr Will Be Entertained on May 9 


The presence in New York city of His High- 
ness, Most Loyal Grand Gander E. D. Marr, of 
the Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose, will be marked by a special meeting of 
the New York Pond. 

Mr, Marr will be entertained by a committee 
especially appointed for the purpose. 

A dinner and meeting will be held probably 
in Newark at the Liverpool and London and 
Globe building, at which time a truly enormous 
flock of goslings will be taught to swim. Early 
this week more than one hundred applications 
had been received by Wielder of the Goose Quill 
Fred J. Breen. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, President 
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BREAKING THE ICE 


It’s hard to break the ice and gain the ear of property 
owners on fire insurance. But if you can once get 
in, and establish yourself in the confidence of the 


GRAND RAPIDS-> MICHIGAN prospective customer the rest is easy. 








Agents are finding that disability insurance will 
gain a hearing where other lines will not. Peninsular 
Casualty disability policies are winners, and stick- 
ers. A good first commission and perpetual renewals 
make accident insurance a paying line to push. 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Authorized Capital - - - - $1,000,000 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


COLON C. LILLIE, President 

ELI SPRUNGER, Vice-President 

HARMON J. WELLS, Secretary and Treasurer 

LOWRY VAHEY, Managing Underwriter 

FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, Second Vice-President 
and General Counsel 
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Agents Hold Mid-Year Meeting 


Convention at Cincinnati Proves Big Success—Record Attendance 


The mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents held at Hotel Gib- 
son, Cincinnati, Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week was the largest mid-year meeting 
in history, 436 having registered and the meet- 
ing itself was in every way worthy of the 
large attendance. President Fred J. Cox 
called the meeting to order promptly at ten 
o'clock Wednesday morning, March 16. The 
meeting opened with the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner and was followed by the 
address of welcome by Vice-Mayor Carl Ja- 
cobs in the absence of Mayor John Galvin of 
Cincinnati. 

The report of President Cox was of ex- 
ceptional interest. He stated that the organi- 
zation stands for correct principles and proper 
practices in underwriting. These must be fair 
and not harmful but good to the public inter- 
est. They must be fair to the companies as 
the companies are partners of the agents and 
agents must always keep in mind that there 
should be no unfair tactics in competition and 
that the principles and practices should in 10 
way interfere with any man who lives up to 
the ethics of the profession. Uniform legisla- 
tion is being sought based on knowledge of 
the business not to in any way restrict initia- 
tive but for the safety of the public. He stated 
that the association stands for conference, co- 
operation and conciliation. He showed how 
this course had paid by referring to the good 
that has come from conferences with the Na- 
tional Board and with casualty officers and 
agents and cited several specific instances, say- 
ing that a cordial entente had been estab- 
lished. He paid a glowing tribute to President 
Edson S. Lott of the United States Casualty 
Company, saying that Mr. Lott has done more 
than any one man in combating mutual com- 
petition. He further stated that the association 
is working in harmony with the Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Referring to the Louisville situation, Presi- 


dent Cox said that the Association should never 
be coercive but that it should go to the rescue 
of local boards when the boards have for years 
been upholding the principles of the organiza- 
tion as has the Louisville board. The Na- 
tional Board had tried to prevent the conflict 
and that it was not stooping to blackjack 
methods in defending the two principles in- 
volved in the Louisville controversy. 

The report of the _ secretary-treasurer 
showed that for six months the expenses of 
the association outside The Agency Bulletin 
had been $19,000 and that the cost of that 
paper has been $28,000, making the total ex- 
penses of the Association for six months about 
$47,000, which left a deficit. As the only re- 
ceipts are from membership dues and advertis- 
ing in the Agency Bulletin; and as most of the 
dues are paid the first part of the year there 
is a still greater deficit in sight for the last 
half of the year. The Association now has 
about 10,000 members and 44 States out of the 
48 now have state associations. He state: 
that the matter of the deficit would be taken 
up in the report of the executive committee. 

The report of the executive committee was 
read by Chairman James L. Case and included 
the report of the finance committee. The report 
dealt almost wholly with a plan for financing 
the Association and overcoming the deficit, a 
plan that had been approved by the executive 
committee and the State presidents. It pro- 
vided that about July 1 of each year the finance 
committee shall prepare a budget for the year 
beginning September 1. From the total shalt 
he deducted the amount of cash on hand and 
the amount received from advertising. If the 
membership dues are not sufficient to cover the 
balance then the State associations shall be 
assessed pro-rata according to their member- 
ship for an amount that will cover the deficit, 
making it an obligation of the State associa- 
ticns and not of the individual members so 
that if a State association fails to pay the 








assessment every member in that State is tem- 
porarily suspended from membership until the 
assessment is paid. The report was adopted by 
a unanimous vote and an amendment to the 
constitution was then passed to enable the pro- 
visions of the report to be carried out. Presi- 
dent Berkley of the Louisville Board stated 
that the Louisville Board had made an as- 
sessment on its members equal to one year’s 
dues and he presented the association with a 
check representing the amount thus collected. 

The Wednesday afternoon session opened 
with the reading of a number of telegrams 
from absent members and then Secretary 
Bennett read the report of the Editor of the 
Bulletin in the absence of W. E. Underwood 
and at the same time paid a very high tribute to 
Mr. Underwood. 

The report of the Grievance Committee was 
read by Chairman A. G. Chapman and dealt 
very largely with the Louisville controversy 
The report stated that the great majority of 
companies know the principles of the asso- 
ciation and are in sympathy with them. 


VICE-PRESIDENT KuRTH’s ADDRESS 


President Cox then introduced Wilfred 
Kurth, vice-president of the Home Insurance 
Company, who spoke on the subject “If I were 
a Local Agent.” Mr, Kurth made a great hit. 
He was applauded time and again during his 
talk and when he finished was given a rising 
vote of thanks. He touched many of the sub- 
jects that were to be discussed at the con- 
vention and it was evident that his attitude 
on all of them coincided with that of his audi- 
ence and coming from a company official was 
doubly appreciated. Mr. Kurth said in part: 


Reciprocals, inter-insurers and kindred species: For 
the representatives of stock companies there can be 
no two opinions—no compromise—no_ exceptions. 
Their success means the annihilation of our business, 
and I would no more harbor them in my agency or 
deal with them than I would introduce a leper into 
my family circle. Nor would I represent a company 
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The Prcof of Strength 


WITHIN THE LAST FEW YEARS many 
organizations have been effected through aid of 
war prosperity. ‘They are popularly known as 
“‘War Babies." The stress of deflation is proving 
too much for them. 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that the Peninsular 
Fire Insurance Company was organized and 
financed at the very time deflation started. 
Matured in adversity, it continues grow and 
grow. Every day finds it stronger. Its in- 
fluence is ever widening. When will you get 
in the circle? 
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Fire—Marine—Automobile—Tornado—Hail—Farm Property 


The Peninsular Fire Insurance Co. of America 
COLON C. LILLIF, President J. FLOYD IRISH. Sec and Man. Underwriter 
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JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 
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Federated Fire Re-insurance Co. 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Subscribed $1,000,000.00 


| Re-Insurance Business Only. 





Home Office 
314-320 M.B.A. Bldg. Mason City, Iowa 

















$6,000.00 — $12,000.00 with $50.00 per Week 
Costs $56.00 a Year 


Pays you as long as totally disabled whether 
from sickness or accident. 


Membership 100,000 Claims Paid $2,500,000.00 





Unusual Agency Opportunities at present in 
Minnesota, Indiana and lowa. 





Our Leading Salesman in 1919 made $12,000.00. 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 


W. T. GRANT, Vice=Pres. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








If you can write Ordinary and Industrial 
business in an exceptional field, under a pro= 
gressive live-wire manager, who controls five 
offices, all making exceptional records and 
incidentally green=backs, address (in strict 


confidence to you) Box 75, Jronton, Ohio. 








Henry M. Schnarr 
Secretary=-Treasurer 
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NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


Y Horace R. Wemple 
President — 


New York New York 





THE RIDGELY 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 
FOR ODD FELLOWS ONLY 





Surplus to Protect PolicyeHolders + = «= $282,550.00 














WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five=pointenine policies. 


Deposited With Massachusetts State Treasurer, $100,000.00 
Excellent lowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


9.9 “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, lowa 
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When Insured in Georgia Casualty Company 


You Are _ O, _ Everyone Is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 
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that trafficked with them. Neither would I subscribe 
to, much less advertise in a trade magazine that is 
subsidized through advertising by these “Old Doctor 
Grindles”” of our business. 

On the other hand I should want to know whether 
any of my associates in this organization were con- 
sorting with them. If there are any such, why are 
they tolerated here? During the war there was a 
specific and effectual treatment for such as extended 
“aid and comfost” to our enemies. 

I should decline to represent the company that 
offers excess commissions or promises to “meet com- 
petition” in rates, knowing that the margin of profit 
in this business on the whole (I’m not referring to 
specific exceptions of successful companies) is so 
small that any deviation of moment immediately 
converts this profit into a loss and consequently puts 
me in the position of offering my clients a policy at 
least tainted with the suspicion that it may prove 
wanting in an emergency. And any company that 
doesn’t keep its obligations to its associates won’t 
hesitate to sidestep its agreements with me or my 
clients. Check up the record of the San Francisco 
conflagration in this respect. A company of fairness 
and decency doesn’t do these things and one of these 
days these qualities are going to have greater weight. 

And this naturally brings up the question of brokers 





James F. RAMEY 


and brokerage business. No one will deny that there 
is a proper sphere in which the broker may operate 
and it is the abuses which have developed in the 
brokerage business which causes the irritation and 
loss of direct connections by the agents. If business 
is lost by the agents on equal terms no one but the 
particular agent is to blame, but if it is lost through 
cut rates or improper forms or both then the responsi- 
bility rests with the companies—the particular com- 
panies which assisted—in fact were accessories to 
the theft. The great majority of companies, you 
will agree, are blameless in this respect, indeed | 
know from personal observation that a vast amount 
of brokerage business is turned into agency channels 
to be written up under proper conditions with result- 
ant financial benefit to the local agents. There are 
exceptions among the companies, of course, but they 
are few and easily identified but one of the most 
amazing and discouraging spectacles of our business 
is the manner in which agents will continue to rep- 
resent and reward the very companies which are 
undermining their business through their illicit re- 
lations with the Buccaneer Broker, and let me remind 
you in passing that there are known cases where the 
agents also act as brokers in respect to risks usually 
far from home who apply all the ingenuity and 
(deviltry of the “slick” broker. Relief, if not a 
complete cure, rests with the agents. What are you 
foing to do about it? 


Non-RECORDING AGENCIES 
Regarding Non-Recording Agencies, Mr. 
Kurth declared: 
Some companies established these for competitive 


reasons and others in self defense. I don’t believe 


any company is enamoured of the plan as such, and 
in endeavoring to restrict the practice the association 
companies, (just as on some occasions association 
agents do) face conditions beyond their control in 
that non-members nullify their best efforts. In re- 
ferring to appointments made in “self defense” in- 
vestigation shows that on small village and remote 
country business there is an almost complete lack of 
competent timber in the agency ranks. I mean 
agents competent to properly survey and rate risks, 
prepare forms, etc., and it would be unwise to dele- 
gate agency authority to such, be they ever so honest 
and well intentioned. Unless the agents’ association 
is willing to conduct an educational program of wide 
scope there seems to be no prospect of an early 
abandonment of this plan. 

Probably a limitation in respect of the population 
of a community is the most practical method of pre- 
venting further growth. A majority of the com- 
panies favor such a restriction and will support it. 
These companies at present opposing it will, I be- 
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lieve, listen to and favorably act upon a specific sug- 
gestion from this association. 


BANK AGENCIES 

Bank agencies were touched on by Mr. Kurth 
as follows: 

I was inclined to pass this by as one of the solved 
problems, along with overhead writing, etc., and I 
expect any one of you can talk circles around me on 
this subject. This I will say, the Richmond declara- 
tion is a moderate, well-considered and _ equitable 
principle in the defense of which the National Asso- 
ciation can, if necessary should, stake its very ex- 
istence, and whatever individuals may think or say, 
you may rest assured from nuw on no company will 
lightly regard or ignore it. 

But there is another angle which I am sure yon 
have carefully considered in connection with your 
experience in the defense of this principle. Being 
human, we all have the human failing of erring. 
Some day, somewhere, some member is going to in- 
volve, or attempt to involve, this Association in a 
controversy where the righteousness of the cause lies 
wholly on the company’s side. Will you be as ready 
and willing to throw all your influence, use all your 
power and strength on the side of the company? 


Following Mr. Kurth, President Cox called 
for a discussion of Bank Insurance Agencies, 
one of the several subjects on the program fo 
he discussed informally. John C. Wood, Wilkin- 
son, Ind., was the first speaker and stated that 
there were eight banks within a few miles of 
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his small town and that all have insurance 
agencies and use coercive methods to get busi- 
ness and that not one is a member of the 
He said it was up to the agents 
to get the companies to withdraw from bank 
agencies and to get a law through State legis- 
latures prohibiting coercion in selling insurance. 

Matt T. Mancha, Los Angeles, said that the 
bank situation in California has written in the 
horizon the word “finis” and told how the ac- 
tivities of the California State Association 
backed by the National Association had 
He stated also that it is 


Association. 


brought this about. 
up to the agents to give support only to those 
companies supporting the principles of the 
Association. 

Carl Kleve then introduced the following 
resolution which was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee: 

Regarding itself as an organized defender of the 
fire and casualty insurance agency force, the Nationa! 
Association of Insurance Agents in mid-year meeting 
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assembled reaffirms its declaration against the further 
extension of bank agencies; tenders to the insurance 
companies which are supporting this principle ex- 
pressions of its fullest appreciation, and invites from 
all companies such a degree of co-operation in its 
work as will preserve against aggressions and im- 
paisments of all kinds the agency structure that has 
been built up by their and their agents’ joint labor. 


REsoLuTion By J. L. TrERNON 


Maurice Bergman, president of the Missis- 
sippi Association, opened the Thursday morn- 
ing session by telling about the situation in his 
State and at the close of his remarks the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered by John L. 
Tiernon, Jr., the resolution being adopted by 
a rising vote instead of being referred to the 
Executive Committee: 


In the midst of the routine duties of this mid- 
year meeting we pause to express our mingled feel- 
ings of sympathy for and admiration of our fellow 
members of the Mississippi association—admiration 
born of the stubborn courage and uncomplaining en- 
durarce which characterize their conduct and sym- 
pathy engendered by the evils of which they have be- 
come the undeserved victims. We want them to 
know that we are proud of their fellowship in this 
organization; that they have our firm support in the 
fight that they are making against the unwarranted 
aggressions of a law-respecting business institution; 
and ‘to express the hope that they and their com- 
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“UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE: 


431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


ASSETS at 12-31-20 : $8,035,746.57 


ACCIDENT AUTOMOBILE 
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ALL LIABILITY WORKMEN’S 
LINES AND COMPENSATION 
SPECIAL RISKS INSURANCE 


SURPLUS at 12-31-20 : $1,239,032.91 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
55 John Street, New York City 














N J. SCHRUP, President S. F. WEISER, Secretary 
MAURICE CONNOLLY, Vice-President S. W. WARING, Asst. Sec. 
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DUBUQUE FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance Company 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Thirty-Eighth Annual Statement, January 1,1921 


“CASH CAPITAL.....: $ 500,000.00 
RESERVE (Unearned 
Premium and All 
Other Liabilities)... .. 2,098,969. 12 
*NET SURPLUS....... 478,976.38 $3,077,945.50 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Loans (being first lien 

on real estate worth 

over double amount 


| Sere $ 873,115.75 
Standard Bonds and 

hoi hu 5 a 1,598,190.00 
Cash in Banks........ 205,253.26 
Cash in hands of 

RS ie hacen 369,705.76 


Interestaccruedonloans 31,680.73 $3,077,945.50 


*$300,000.00 transferred from Surplus to Capital in 1920. 





1920 
Net Premium Received............ $1,713,631.85 
Losses and Expenses Paid......... 1,494,332.85 
Interest Earned.................... 149,970.42 
ee a ne 


60,000.00 

















A NEW BOOK BY 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


THE PROSPEROUS AGENT 


Characteristics of the successful life insurance 


solicitor 
Per copy, card board, $1.00 Red cloth, $1.50 


(In Press) 





OTHER BOOKS BY 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
1. What Life Insurance Is and What It 


Does 

Text book, or primer, dealing with the fundamental 

principles on which all sound life insurance rests. 
Price $1.50 

2. How to Sell Insurance 

Primarily for the guidance of inexperienced agents. 
Price $2.00 

3. The Art of Insurance Salesmanship* 


A series of practical hints on canvassing, to stimulate 
the thought of both experienced and inexperienced 
agents. 


*The third volume of this series will be published on or 
about January 1, 1922. 








FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia 


Organized Sept. 1, 1817 Incorporated March 27, 1820 
Charter Perpetual 
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Malina ve avaleis) stata veven ova mnatietolere ress ei acer 13,481,581.02 
Reserve and other Liabilities........ 8,881,957.78 
Net Surplus...... mle eialeas sie sia stoatwiales 3,599,623.24 
Surplus to{Policy Holders. .......... 4,599,623.24 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
J. W. COCHRAN, Vice-President. 
JNO. B. MORTON, 2d Vice-President. 
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NATIONAL RESERVE 


Insurance Company 


Dubuque, Iowa 
SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1921. 


CASE CAPEDAL oc... 55 5.ociensen- see $300,000.00 
RESERVE (Unearned Premium 
and all other Liabilities)...... 474,776.23 
NE SURPLUS S 655 osc wSeiceces 249,156.26—$1,023,932.49 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Loans (being first lien on Real 
Estate worth double amount of 


[ESET RAIA ees ERA Ee Te $247,000.00 
Standard Stocks and Bonds...... 593,930.00 
ORS Sth] 57-2) <- geo ee 91,732.15 
Cash in hands of Agents......... 78,527.45 
Interest Accrued on Loans and 
AREAS ed ei tet ee oxy fa ear ce te 12,742.89—$1,023,932.49 





Net Premiums Received, $550,163.20. 
$48,430.09. 


Interest Earned, 
Losses and Expenses Paid, $323,951.06. 
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james will unitedly fight the case to the court of 


last resort. 

The final session Thursday was largely tech- 
nical, G. E. Dombhart, formerly Acting Chief 
of the Personal Service Section of the Income 
Tax Unit, Washington, made a few remarks 
aid then for over an hour answered questions 
regarding various phases of the Income Tax, 
which brought out many interesting and in- 
structive points. 

The convention then pledged as large an at- 
tendance as possible at the meeting at Los 
Angeles in the fall, which is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the association. Power was 
given to the Executive Committee to have the 
Los Angeles meeting in September instead of 
October as called for in the constitution. 

Matt T. Mancha of Los Angeles was then 
given the floor and made a short talk urging 
everyone to come to Los Angeles. He said 
the slogan of everyone should be “Take your 
vacation in California and forget time, dis- 
tance and expense.” He pledged that every 
man will be personally conducted in Los 
Angeles and that he can pick his own con- 
ductor. 

In closing the meeting President Cox ex- 
pressed his appreciation and thanks to those 
in Cincinnati who had made the arrangements, 
to the members of the various committees and 
for the way the delegates had entered into the 
discussions. 


J. F. RAMEY’S ADDRESS 


Kentucky Insurance Commissioner Speaks 
on ‘‘Middlemen”’ 

Speaking before the National Convention of 
Insurance Agents, James F. Ramey, Insurance 
Commissioner of Kentucky, chose as his sub- 
ject “The Middleman.” He declared that he 
vas a sincere believer in the American agency 
system, and that he was proud of the fact that 
he himself had once been a local agent. Mr. 
Ramey said he would like to see the time come 
when a license to any carrier to do business 
in Kentucky would be a “certificate of confi- 
dence” in that institution, just as he would like 
to see a license to a local agent a “certificate of 
confidence” in that agent. 

“You will not consider me altruistic, I am 
sure, were I to tell you that I would like to 
see the laws of Kentucky so framed that fail- 
ures would be practically impossible, and that 
those companies needing supervision the least 
were not supervised the most; that indeed there 
Was an equitable distribution of authority over 
all classes of carriers,’ Mr. Ramey said, and 
he continued: 

Furthermore, I would have but one standard 
of solvency governing each class of carrier, 
whether stock, mutual, reciprocal or inter- 
insurer—and that the highest. 

As Insurance Commissioner, charged with the 
supervision of all classes, I must perforce be 
unprejudiced and impartial, and so long as they 
obey the law, stick to the text, give the service 
designed by the law creating them, and main- 
tain the prescribed standards of solvency, they 
must all be welcome. Whether each has its 
place of usefulness in the sphere and general 
scheme of the insurance business is not for me 
to determine. Yet I am fully entitled to my 
Own opinion that certain classes are over- 





regulated, while the tendency has grown up in 
the Legislatures of many States to enact special 
laws to give special privileges to other classes 
of carriers with the apparent idea of giving 
them advantages over their competitors. The 
stereotype paragraph, which reads as follows, 
seems to be appended to many of our recent 
laws: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to affect mutual or reciprocating companies, 
and they are specifically exempted from any 
and all of its provisions. 

No insurance carrier, founded on sound, eco- 
nomic principles and officered by experienced 
men, needs any special law enacted for its op- 
eration or any special privilege giving it ad- 
vantage over competing companies writing the 
same line. 

Discrimination in favor of the weaker organ- 
izations is wrong in principle and ultimately 
will bring unjust criticism on the Department. 
for the average buyer of insurance believes 
that every carrier is absolutely safe; that one 
is as safe as another just because both hold a 
State license! The lack of insurance knowl- 
edge on the part of the public, and even some of 
the so-called agents is really appalling. I re- 
call a recent correspondence with the State 
agent of a newly-organized inter-insurance ex- 
change. He wrote me three successive letters 
to “Insurance Company, State Capitol, Frank- 
fort, Ky.,” of which I received two inquiring 
whether the company he represented was stock, 
mutual or assessment? He seemed to have no 
idea that there was such a thing as a reciprocal! 

We get hundreds of letters from policyhold- 
ers making inquiries as to whether their poli- 
cies in certain companies are assessable. Some 
of these reciprocals have undertaken to write 
a non-assessable policy. This, in my judgment, 
is contrary to the principles of reciprocal in- 
surance. 


MISSISSIPPI CHARTER GRANTED 
Concern Soon to Begin Writing Business 


[Special Dispatch to THE SPEcTaTOR] 

Jackson, Mriss., March 23.—Announcement 
was made to-day that the charter of the Missis- 
sippi Fire Insurance Company, a corporation 
promoted by citizens of Mississippi, had been 
approved and that the company would soon be 
ready to do business. The Insurance Depart- 
ment will give its consent for underwriting to 
begin when $150,000 capital stock and surplus 
has been paid in. It is understood that this is 
in sight, and that it has been subscribed without 
promotion expense. The authorized capital is 
$1,000,000 so that the company can continue to 
sell its stock from time to time, and thus in- 
crease its insurance facilities and its usefulness 
to its home State, which is now without fire 
coverage, only such as can be obtained through 
brokerage. 

G. B. Reynolds, an insurance agent of Green- 
ville, Miss., is in charge of the organization. 
The name of Galliger J. Capdeville of Louisi- 
ana and New York city, which was some time 
ago associated with the enterprise, does not 
appear as one of the stock subscribers. 

The following have been elected officers: 
G. A. Wilson, Greenwood, president; A. F. 
Barbour, Yazoo City, Miss., vice-president; 
Dr. J. W. Barksdale, Greenwood, Miss., sec- 
ond vice-president; G. B, Reynolds, Greenville, 
third vice-president ; Dr. J. P. Taylor, Winona, 
Miss., treasurer; A. F. Parker, Jackson, secre- 
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tary; Wells, Stevens and Jones, insurance at- 
torneys of Jackson, general counsel. The man- 
agement and underwriting department, it is 
stated, will be entrusted to well known and 
successful fire insurance men. No names have 
been made public. Officers, as announced 
above, have been elected temporarily, to serve 
until the organization is perfected. It is likely 
all those elected will be retained permanently. 


Spectator Chart for 1921 First Issued 


Yesterday, The Journal of Commerce re- 
‘eived a copy of the “Fire Insurance Pocket 
Index” for 1921, published by The Spectator 
Company, New York, which is the first chart 
of its class to appear this year, presenting the 
statistics of all the principal fire insurance 
companies for the calendar year 1920. The 
“Fire Insurance Pocket Index” exhibits ten 
years’ statistics of the respective companies, 
with totals and ratios, in its main tables, to- 
gether with much other interesting informa- 
tion, comprising statistics of American and 
foreign fire and marine insurance companies 
not included in the main tables, lists of Lloyds, 
State insurance officials, underwriters’ agencies, 
retired companies and unlicensed companies; 
monthly fire losses for six years; large fires in 
the last two hundred years; States having resi- 
dent agent and anti-compact laws; conflagra- 
tion losses; foreign companies’ receipts from 
and remittances to home offices; short rate 
scales, etc.. with a useful table of contents. 
The “Fire Insurance Pocket Index” contains 
eighty-four pages, and presents data up to 
January 1, 1921, relating to over 400 companies 
transacting fire insurance in the United States. 
—The Journal of Commerce, New York, 
March 22, 1921. 
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68th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JAN. Ist, 1921 


Capital. «0. . . $1.000,000.00 
| ar 7,482,209.76 
Liabilities...... 4,868,117.15 


Net Surplus to 
Policyholders. 2,614,092.61 





Fire, Marine, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Riot, and 
Explosion Insurance 





New York State 
F. F. Buell, S. A., Troy 
E. J. Parmelee, S. A., Syracuse 
H. H. Porter, Watertown, N. Y. 


New England 

Geo. Shaw, S. A.,116 Milk St., Boston 

H. H. Landon, 116 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Middle Dept. 

E. A. Morrell, S. A., 205 Walnut Place, Phila. 


N. Y. Sub’n and Northern N. J. 
Jas. J. Garland, 514 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn 
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INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


January 1, 1921 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums..................  $1,229,149.74 

Other Liabilities. gta eC, ks Ns Si chk Ac ese ae 279,621.66 

Capital. . ; veeeeeeeeese seer esses $500,000.00 

Net Surplus. . we idlieiS erin cis lie isis ainie nas RIOD 

Surplus to lieing: Sbsriawin eersa ale oh eae oes RRISAOO E+ eeo 
Total ~— ...... $2,929,446 .05 

Wm. H. Palmer, President B. settee Vice President. 

B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary Wee Palmer Hill, Asst. Secretary. 

J. C. Watson, Treasurer J. M. Leake, General Agent. 











A FEDERAL INSTITUTION 


The Masonic Mutual 
Life Insurance Ass’n 


Of the District of Columbia 


Chartered by Special Act of Congress 


March 3, 1869 


Guaranteed Security—Low Net Cost 





MASONIC SERVICE 


Select work, with big returns to high class representa- 
tives. For terms and territory write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President 


Masonic Mutual Life Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 











National Liberty 
FJusurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1859 
Statement, Jan oneedh 1, 1920. 


Cash Capital... : . $1,000,000. 00 

Assets. . Be Guaih Aas "10,748, 246 .37 

Liabilities including Capital.. Pees 

Net Surplus. . een 

Surplus to Policy Holders. . wees. 4,109,647 .98 
H3D OF FICE: 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 4Ist Street, New York. 








GENERAL AGENCY OPENING FOR 
NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 


Two good personal producers may combine 


to get contract. 


If you cannot produce personally do not 


apply. 


Address West Virginia, care of THe SpkCTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 

















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1921 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 
Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . . $2,086,742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,336,742.08 








EASTERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
D. OHN RAY Vi President NEAL BASSETT, V. P. and Mgr 
A. H. HASSINGER, Sec’y W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 








1857 


192] 


Ghe Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West has new territory for 


live agents. Its policies 
and easy to sell. 


are liberal 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square=deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres. S.R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TORONTO Incorporated 185 





FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES—MARINE AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


W. B. MEIKLE, President & General Manager 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1920 


EE ss eth E Ch bane KinwN Rien vn geen ven ses $4,973,932.20 
SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES.................. $1,900,899.73 


TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES FROM 
SOre To B0ne THPCLUSIVE...........c. ccc cs socecs $45,676,033.35 














THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest volume of Business—Greatest amount of 
assets—Largest yearly production of any Kansas 
life insurance company. Truly it 


LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 





Home Offices, 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




















E. KIMBALL, Pres’t WM. C. DOOLITTLE, Asst. Secty.-Treas. 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Because it is a human institution, an Insurance Company cannot be greater nor better 


than the men—officers and. agents—engaged i in its service. 


That service is a public one, for upon these men the property interests depend for the 


protection the Company furnishes, 


There must be efficiency of the highest order and efficiency rests upon close and intelli 


gent co-operation between management and agents. 


With all the facilities it can extend to agents, the CLEVELAND NATIONAL guar- 


antees 4s character of co-operation to them. 


U WANT THAT KIND OF COMPANY YOU HAVE A PLACE IN YOUR 


AGE NC Y FOR THE CLEVELAND NATIONAL. 


ARCHIBALD KEMP, Sec.-Treas. and Manag. Underwriter. 
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The Fire Insurance Pocket Index, 1921 
The fifty-third annual edition of “The Fire 
Insurance Pocket Index” was _ published 
by The Spectator Company, New York, on 
Monday, March 21, 1921. While this date 
of publication was ten days earlier than that 
of last year it is still somewhat later than 
usual, the delay being due chiefly to the late 
date at which many of the insurance com- 
panies completed their statements, more com- 
panies than usual having secured extensions of 
time for the filing of their reports. 

This comprehensive, though 
statistical publication is widely known and 
presents the statistics of all the principal fire 
insurance companies operating in the United 
States for the last calendar year and for nine 
previous years, with totals and ratios, in a 
comparative form. The tables are so prepared 
as to facilitate comparisons and to enable the 
reader to note the progress of any individual 
company during the past decade. 

As in last year’s edition, ratios of losses 
paid to premiums for each year and for each 
company in the main tables, in addition to 
ratios of losses incurred and expenses, are 
presented. The main statistical tables occupy 
seventy-five pages, and in additional tables are 
given data relating to other American fire and 
marine insurance companies, retired companies, 
underwriters’ agencies, Lloyds and _ reciprocal 
underwriters; State insurance officials; States 
having anti-compact and resident agent laws; 
tables showing the net receipts from and re- 
mittances to home offices by American branches 
of foreign companies operating in the United 
States, for the last five years, monthly fire losses 
for six years, large fires in the last two cen- 
turies, five conflagration losses and a_ short- 
rate scale. A table of contents makes any 
desired information in the book immediately 
available, though the main tables are self- 
indexing, the companies being alphabetically 
arranged in three principal groups. 

Summarizing, “The Fire Insurance Pocket 
Index” is a book of eighty-four pages and 
cover, comprising reports upon over 400 fire 
insurance institutions, together with much 
other information calculated to be of service 
to anyone interested in any manner in fire in- 
surance. “The Fire Insurance Pocket Index” 
sells at 75 cents per single copy ($1.25 when 
bound in flexible pocketbook), with discounts 
for large quantities. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to The Spectator Company, New York. 


condensed, 


Companies Managed by Sumner Ballard 

The five fire reinsurance companies managed 
by Sumner Ballard of New York have issued 
their statements as of January 1, 1921, and show 
that their assets in this country aggregate about 
$20,000,000. 

The International Insurance Company of 
New York exhibits resources amounting to 
$6,201,760, with a surplus to policyholders of 
$1,880,641, after reserving $3,270,693 for unex- 
pired risks and setting aside over $1,050,000 for 
other liabilities. Sumner Ballard is president 
of this company. 

The Skandinavia Insurance Company of Cop- 





The Spectator’s Contributions to 
Insurance Progress 


In weighing the merits of publications some 
consideration should be given to what they 
do for the insurance business generally. In- 
surance journalism as a private agency con- 
tributes as much to the progress of insurance 
as some of the great organizations maintained 
by the business itself. It is in the interest of 
the business that those papers which make a 
real contribution should be supported, even 
though advertising in them does not bring 
large visible returns,—-The Journal of Com- 
merce, 


The circulation of the publications of 
The Spectator Company, including Tur 
SPECTATOR, amounted for the past year to 
about 1,500,000 copies, averaging about 
30,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance, are recognized 
as authorities in their particular lines, 
and many have received the endorsements 
of the United States Government and 
State Insurance Departments. The sta- 
tistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies, news and 
educational articles, and convincing argu- 
ments rendering the prospect’s mind re- 
ceptive to the solicitation of insurance 
men, are thus given wide public circula- 
tion, constituting the most valuable 
SERVICE to the insurance companies. 











enhagen, one of the four foreign companies 
managed by Mr. Ballard, shows that its United 
States branch now has assets of $8,439,959, of 
which $2,018,760 is surplus, while the premium 
reserve amounts to $4,216,977. 

The National Insurance Company of Copen- 
hagen has assets of $3,372,831, its surplus being 
$590,452, and its premium reserve being 
$1,748,455. 

The Metropolitan National Insurance Com- 
pany of Havana, after setting aside a premium 
reserve Of $387,813, shows a surplus of $355,- 
896, its assets being $800,377. 

The New India Assurance Company of Bom- 
bay exhibits $1,007,627 of assets, which, as it 
reports no liabilities, also constitutes its surplus. 

The four companies in this group which 
actually transacted business in the United 
States last year wrote new premiums of over 
$17,500,000 in this country. It is evident from 
the foregoing figures that Mr. Ballard is in 
control of a powerful group of reinsurance 
companies, which are not only strong financially 
but have been notably successful in forming 
alliances with companies operating in the 
United States, leading to the absorption of 
large amounts of reinsurance by his companies. 


National Reserve Insurance Company, 
Dubuque 
The National Reserve Insurance Company, 
whose executive office is at Dubuque, Ia., is 
conducted by practically the same group of 
officers as is the Dubuque Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company. The statement of the Na- 
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tional Reserve as of January I, 1921, shows 
assets of $1,023,932, a capital of $300,000, and 
a net surplus of $249,156, yielding a surplus to 
policyholders of $549,156. Its net premium 
receipts in 1920 were $550,163, while its loss 
and expense payments required but $323,951, 
and its interest earnings last year amounted to 
$48,430. 





Union and Phenix Espanol, Madrid 

A large advance in the American business of 
the Union and Phenix Espanol of Madrid, 
Spain, is observable when comparing the sta- 
tistics of that company for 1920 with those of 
1919 and previous years. The net premium 
income of the United States branch in 1920 was 
$4,532,773, as compared with $3,701,831 in 1919. 
Last year the ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums was less than 54 per cent, while the 
expense ratio was but 37.8 per cent. As is gen- 
erally known the fire loss in 1920 was unusually 
heavy, so that even the fine results achieved 
last year by the United States branch ef the 
Union and Phenix is excelled by its average 
results during the last decade for which the 
combined loss and expense ratio is but 85.5 per 
cent. The American branch now possesses as- 
sets aggregating $4,206,488, has an unearned 
premium reserve of $3,197,992, and a surplus 
of $246,356. It is apparent from the foregoing 
data that the American management has met 
with most gratifying success. 


Dubuque Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany 

In its thirty-eighth annual statement, dated 
January 1, 1921, the Dubuque Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of Dubuque, Ia., presents 
figures indicating that very substantial prog- 
ress was made in 1920. Among the advances 
noted are one of $350,000 in assets, one of 
$230,000 in premium reserves and one of $120,- 
000 in surplus to policyholders, after the pay- 
ment of $60,000 for dividends. Its net 
premiums last year aggregated $1,713,632, while 
its losses and expenses paid only amounted to 
$1,494,333. Its interest earnings amounted to 
about two and one-half times the amount paid 
for dividends. On January 1, 1921, the com- 
pany’s assets aggregated $3,077,945; its cash 
capital was $500,000 and its net surplus $478,- 
976, thus showing a surplus to policyholders of 
$978,076. It is apparent from these figures that 
the Dubuque Fire and Marine is continuing 
its steady progress. An inspection of its com- 
parative figures shows that in every year since 
1883 the company has made an increase in its 
surplus, N. J. Schrup is president of the 
Dubuque Fire and Marine, the other officers 
being Maurice Connolly, vice-president; C. J. 
Schrup, treasurer; S. F. Weiser, secretary, and 
S. W. Waring, assistant treasurer. 


We~A. Johnson of Salt Lake City, who has 
been an examiner in Utah for some time past, 
has been appointed by the Royal and Queen 
fire insurance companies as special agent. Mr. 
Johnson «will cover the Utah and Idaho terri- 
tory. 
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|SALES SERVICE | 


IS THIS YOUR ATTITUDE? 

















wi CAN’ T AFFORD IT) 
“Ss Oe le eee * 








If it were pneumonia, scarlet fever, or an accident 
that brought your family physician to your home, 
could you say that? 


Would you usher the doctor in,—or turn him away 
because you “‘could not afford it?’’ 


WHICH WOULD YOU DO? 


“IF A MAN CAN AFFORD, HE SHOULD CARRY LIFE INSURANCE” 
“IF A MAN CAN’T AFFORD, HE MUST CARRY LIFE INSURANCE” 
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Reduced Page of Missouri State Life Weekly Bulletin 


Another Reason Why You Will Like Us 


The above is one of a series of illustrated ‘‘Answers In our Expansion Program, we are especially interested 

to Stock Objections’’ reproduced for canvassing docu- in leaders who are equipped to do big things. 

ments and mailing lists. Over $110,000,000.00 New Business paid for last year. 
This is one of many features of our Sales Service. Get in now with the ‘‘Fastest Growing Big Company 
Our Sales Service Department reinforces the General in America.” 

Agent striving to build up his Agency. Our contracts are attractive. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Home Office M. E. SINGLETON, President Saint Louis 





| Just ask us to mail you some real Sales Literature--prepared by an Agent for Agents. Address Sales Service Department 
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YOUR TIME IS MONEY 


Chapter from “Howto Sell Insurance,” 
by William Alexander* 


AGENTS MUST ESTABLISH REGULAR 
HABITS 


Time May Be Spent Foolishly but is Saved 
by Spending it Wisely 

Time is money. And it’s the only money 
most salesmen have at the start. And yet in- 
surance salesmen are in more danger of wasting 
their time than any other class of business men. 
This is because they are not hampered by office 
hours or office rules. So they are constantly 
tempted to fritter away their time. 

The agent is his,own master. He can go and 
come as he pleases, and work or not as he 
chooses—but if he wants to succeed he must 
work hard, and economize every moment of his 
time. 

lle must establish habits of thrift. 
devise a sound system, and hold himself rigidly 
to it. 

le has as much time as anyone else—twenty- 
four hours a day. But it is little enough for his 
needs. When the hours necessarily spent in 
eating and sleeping have been deducted, the 
balance will barely suffice for his daily task, if 
he allows himself any time at all for rest and 
recreation. And as he is engaged in an ex- 
acting calling demanding the exercise of all his 
faculties and the concentration of all his 
physical forces, I, for one, believe that some 
recreation is needed to keep him in fighting 
trim. But it should be stimulating and refresh- 
ing recreation, so that he may keep himself, like 
the athlete, in training; thus qualifying himself 
to win the contests in which he must engage 
from hour to hour. Then, with diligence and 
careful planning, all his working hours may be 
made productive. 

Keep a memorandum book in your pocket, 
and utilize it constantly. 

Make appointments when you can, and never 
trust to luck. I once heard of an agent who 
took a long journey to insure three leading meu 
in a certain town. He was confident that after 
winning them the rest of the inhabitants would 
be easy to deal with. But on his arrival he 
found that one of his prospects had gone to 
France, the second was suffering from an at- 
tack of appendicitis, and the third was dead. 

Economize your time by making it your in- 
variable rule to collect the premium when you 
write the application. 


He must 


"Published by The Spectator Company. 


Remember that many men can be interviewed 
in the evening in the quiet of their homes who 
might refuse to see you during business hours, 
or who could not give serious attention to your 
appeal during the distractions and interruptions 
of a busy day. 

It is the consensus of opinion among men of 
experience that the only safe course for the 
agent is to make a definite number of calls every 
day, of which a certain proportion must be 
genuine interviews. 

Those who do this testify that the law of 
average influences the result in a remarkable 
and very interesting way. They find that if 
they make a given number of calls their suc- 
cesses may after a time be measured by a uni- 
form percentage of the whole. Thereafter fail- 
ures will not dishearten them. They will ex- 
pect a certain percentage of failure and a 
certain percentage of success. Thus their 
serenity will not be disturbed, and they will 
continue to prosecute their work with undi- 
minished energy. The truth of this is verified 
by the fact that those who follow this system 
are the large and uniform producers, while 
those who do not seldom prosper, or succeed 
only now and then. 

In dangerous surgical operations celerity is 
sometimes as important as skill. In canvass- 
ing this is equally true. The more rapidly you 
work the more convincing you will be, and the 
less time will be wasted. 

In no way can you save time more effectively 
than by careful preparation, for thus you will 
be able to submit a concise and forcible proposi- 
tion. If a lawyer in court is vague, diffuse and 
unconvincing, you may be sure it is because he 
has not been thoroughly prepared. 

We talk about saving time, but that is a mere 
figure of speech. We cannot save time as we 
save money. It must be spent. We spend it 
foolishly if we choose. But the only way in 
which it can be saved is by spending it wisely. 


A Pernicious FALLACY 

It has been said that an insurance education 
has spoiled many an agent—that people will not 
listen to technical details and actuarial abstrac- 
tions—that the agent is a salesman and nothing 
more—that the less he knows about the in- 
tricacies of life insurance the better. 

But does the agent seek an education for the 
purpose of boring his clients with technical in- 
formation? On the contrary, it is for the pur- 
pose of protecting his clients against all such 
annoyances that he makes himself an experi. 
The education is for him; not for his clients. 

The agent cannot insure any man until he has 
gained that man’s confidence. But as soon as 
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his prospect has faith in him he can say, “I 
have investigated these matters. Life insurance 
is steadfast as the everlasting hills. The rates 
charged are neither arbitrary nor the result of 
guesswork. They are graded according to the 
age of each person and the risk assumed in 
each case. All you have to consider are two 
things: the policy that will meet your needs, 
and the sum you must pay for it.” 

This is nothing more than ordinary common 
sense. The lawyer educates himself so as to 
win his client’s cause. The client will not be 
willing, nor will he be asked, to listen to a dis- 
sertation on the technicalities of the law. But 
he will not employ an advocate if he suspects 
him of ignorance about his profession. 

So with the physician; his province is not to 
lecture on physiology and surgery, but to cure 
his patient. : 

So with the architect; he doesn’t teach his 
client how to build his house. He designs it 
and superintendents its construction, and all his 
client has to do is to pay for it and live in it. 

The engineer doesn’t teach the people how to 
build a bridge in order that they may be able 
to cross the river. He builds the bridge him- 
self, and the people make use of it. 

But why do I discuss this subject in a chapter 
on Time? Simply because education is one of 
the most effective savers of time. After you 
have done all the thinking and planning for your 
client, only two things will remain for him to 
do—to sign his name on the dotted line and to 
pay his first premium. And all that can be done 
in a very few minutes. 


Thinks Life Companies Will Write One- 
Quarter Less Business 

A senior officer of one of the giant life in- 
surance companies predicts that life insurance 
companies will write about three-quarters as 
much business in 1921 as was written last year, 
the banner year for life insurance. He also 
stated that he believed that on account of un- 
favorable conditions companies would have to 
undergo a larger lapse ratio. At the same time 
this official predicted that the established com- 
panies can hope for a, very favorable mortality 
rate. 

Prohibition, he said, is and will favorably 
affect the mortality rate. 


—The Lower House of the Texas Legislature de- 
feated a bill introduced by Representative Quinn of 
Beaumont, termed a “model mutual insurance bill,” 
and patterned after the laws of several of the other 
States and approved by the Insurance Commissioners 
of those States. The bill had passed to engrossment a 
month ago. 











FARM MORTGAGES 





Life Insurance Companies Heavy 


Investors 





$2,082,836,848 NOW INVESTED 





Sum Divided Between Farm and City, 
Says F. H. Ertel 


For many years the large life insurance com- 
panies have been heavy investors in farm mort- 
gages, and one of the important tendencies of 
the times is the unusual favor with which such 
loans are being considered to-day by these in- 
stitutions, the most critical of all investors. 

Their investments are not bought on senti- 
ment but as a cold matter of business, where 
they will return the largest interest commen- 
surate with absolute safety. 


From the latest statement of the association 


of thirty-nine companies we learn that at the 
end of October, 1920, the life insurance com- 
panies had invested in real estate loans $2,082,- 
836,848, of which $232,739,386 represented the 
gain for the first ten months of the year. 

In addition, commitments have been made for 
much more, one company having $50,000,000 in 
loans not yet closed. 

This total sum is divided about equally be- 
tween farm and city, though the later loans are 
twice as large on farms as on city property, 
indicating a decided preference for farm mort- 
gages. 

The life insurance companies are particular 
about their field, and are looking with special 
favor upon the growing Southwest, where crops 
are diversified and land values relatively low. 

Farm mortgages constitute a first lien on a 
highly improved farm, producing the world’s 
greatest necessities, now and for years to come 
finding a ready market the world over. 

They are based on a conservative valuation 
of never to exceed 50 per cent of the actual cash 
value of the land. Most farm mortgages do 
not exceed 33% per cent to 40 per cent of the 
actual cash value of the land. 

Back of each farm mortgage stands a thrifty 
farmer, whose farm is his home and kingdom, 
and who is more anxious to liquidate his in- 
debtedness than is the investor who holds the 
security to have him do so. 

The farm mortgage security is indestructible, 
and the investor has absolute control over it. 
It cannot be manipulated or affected by financial 
or industrial depressions. It is one of the most 
dependable of income-producing _ securities, 


SSE ae es ee 
Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
realization of the value of adequate insurance and 
prepare the way for a personal call to close the appli- 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
pany official writes, ‘‘Am well Pleased with the letters. 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest jparticulare—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
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rights. 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 











which is worth par always, and which returns 
to the investor faithfully his interest and prin- 
cipal on or before the date of maturity. 

The farm mortgage is one of the few se- 
curities which during the recent war did not 
depreciate, and which under the most adverse 
financial and industrial unheavals has always 
remained at par. 

It is non-fluctuating and non-speculative; it 
will not offer the thrills of an exciting stock or 
board of trade market, but it will never dis- 
appoint its holder on the day his interest is due. 

The farm mortgage is a most attractive in- 
vestment, which will be sound and satisfactory 
one, five or ten years hence, and therefore is 
just the security for life insurance investment. 

The old-line life insurance companies, in 
order to secure the greatest protection to 
widows and orphans, at present already own 
one-fourth of all the farm mortgages of this 
country, and those companies who have stu- 
diously given preference to them to-day rank 
among the soundest and most successful ones 
of this country. 


H. F. Tyrrell on Taxation 

Henry F. Tyrrell, librarian of the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, in a re- 
cent lecture before life insurance students at 
Marquette University, upon the subject of 
“Taxation,” admitted the right of the State to 
impose license fees upon life insurance com- 
panies for the privilege of doing business, but 
doubted the justice of some other forms of 
taxation. He believes that in the early days of 
life insurance, company officials did not suf- 
ficiently impress the State with their business 
methods, and thus helped to foster close super- 
vision and heavy taxation. Mr. Tyrrell cites 
some of the arguments put forward by advo- 
cates of Federal supervision, among them being 
a reduction in the burden of taxes and fees; but 
he believes that Federal supervision is uncon- 
stitutional. Another reason why [ederal super- 
vision is not feasible is the opposition of poli- 
ticians in the various States. As to this he 
says: 

Some occult genius from the Far East, under 


hypnotic influence or otherwise properly primed, 
might get so thoroughly exalted as to visualize 
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the picture of a State voting away the easy 
money it has been getting from the life insur- 
ance companies, but it is hard for a plain, 
everyday, open-eyed and clear-brained Ameri 
can citizen to think of such a thing. It also is 
“monstrous.” 


Mr, Tyrrell criticises the evils of retaliation 
between States, and quotes from a United 
States Supreme Court opinion as to licensing 
that “as the granting of the privilege rests en- 
tirely in the discretion of the States, whether 
the corporation be of domestic or foreign ori- 
gin, it may be conferred upon such conditions, 
pecuniary and otherwise, as the State in its 
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Prompt Service 





The demand for an outlet for excess on Life Insurance 
Policies has been met by 


THE REINSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


DES MOINES, Iowa. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


Full Coverage 








H. B. HAWLEY, President 





F. D. HARSH, Secretary 








judgment may deem most conducive to its 
interests and policy.” He then says: 

There is the nub of the entire question. The 
State needs spending money; life insurance 
companies have to pay for a license to do busi- 
ness, and the State has a perfect right to say 
how much they shall pay. 


INHERITANCE TAXES 


Information Presented as to Such Tax 
Laws in Various States 

Below will be found data relating to the laws 
in different States concerning inheritance 
taxes: 

ARIZONA 

A bill is to be introduced in the Arizona 

Legislature to amend the inheritance tax law. 





Perfect Personal Protection 
The Combined 


Life, Health 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 





HOME OFFICE 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


EDWARD H. BURKE, 
Presidentand General Manager 














CALIFORNIA 
Amendments are proposed to the inheritance 
tax laws which substantially reduce the maxi- 
The indications are that the 
rate for direct heirs may be cut from fifteen 
per cent to ten per cent, with corresponding 
changes in respect to collateral heirs. 
CoLorADo 
A new inheritance tax bill is likely to be in- 
troduced to the legislature during its present 
session. 


mum tax rates. 


GEORGIA 
It is proposed to amend the inheritance tax 
law in Georgia at the session of the legislature 
which will open on the fourth Wednesday of 
June. 
Iowa 
A bill has been introduced in the Iowa Legis- 
lature to amend the inheritance tax law by pro- 
viding for the taxation of immediate relatives 
as well as all collateral heirs, increasing the 
rate of taxation and generally extending the 
scope of the law. It should abolish the dis- 
tinction made against non-resident aliens. 
MAINE 
It is reported that a bill will be introduced 
in the Maine Legislature to provide for the 
repeal of the inheritange tax law so far as it 
applies to corporations having no property in 
Maine. 
MonTANA 
A new inheritance tax bill has been intro- 
duced in the Montana Legislature mainly fol- 
lowing the law of Wisconsin in form. 
OrEcon 
An amendment to the inheritance tax law is 
under consideration in the Oregon Legislature. 
It provides that the gift made within two years 
of death would be presumptively made in con- 
templation of death. 
WEsT VIRGINIA 
A bill in the West Virginia Legislature 
would amend the inheritance tax law by in- 
creasing the rates of tax on amounts in ex- 
cess of $500,000. 
UnitTEep STATES 
An interpretation has been made in a de- 
cision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the meaning of the phrase “in con- 
templation of death.” It does not mean on the 
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one hand the general expectancy of death 
which is entertained by all persons, nor, on the 
other hand, is the meaning of the term neces- 
sarily limited to an expectancy of immediate 
death for a daily condition. Nor is it neces- 
sary in order to constitute a transfer in con- 
templation of death that the conveyance or 
transfer be made while death is imminent or 
immediately impending by reason of ill health, 
disease, injury or like physical condition, but 
a transfer may be said to be made in con- 
templation of death if the expectancy or an- 
ticipation of death in either the immediate or 
reasonably near future is the cause of the 


transfer, 
New York 


Recent decisions in New York are in effect 
as follows: The inheritance tax is not upon 
property, but upon the right to dispose of 
same; transfer to son under trust agreement 
made for valuable consideration, and not in 
contemplation of death, is not taxable. Good 
will is included in market price of a partner- 
ship, and is subject to tax. A Masonic lodge 
is held to be a charitable and benevolent corpo- 
ration. Guaranteed mortgage certificates are 
not taxable under section 221-b. Federal estate 
tax is not deductible. Income accruing after 
decedent’s death is not subject to tax. 

The foregoing is taken from the Prentice- 
Hall Inheritance Tax Service. 


David Lakin of Topeka, Kansas, is the new 
special examiner for the State Insurance De- 
partment. He has succeeded Charles E. 
Hobbs, now the actuary for the department. 
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ADVICE TO AGENTS 
Northwestern Mutual Man Gives Helpful 








Points on Getting Names on 
Dotted Line 


C, D. Poel, who represents the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, recently made 
an address at a meeting of Kalamazoo and 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) agents, in which he 
said: 


Insuring 
His Future 


Dad’s One Great Ambition Is a 
Right Start in Life for That Boy. 












Knowing your proposition, I believe, is the - 
first essential to making a sale. Don’t let 
there be any question relative to life insurance 
that you cannot answer. Put in your spare 
time making yourself an encyclopedia of in- 
formation about insurance and business. 

Approaching your prospect with your mind 
set on winning is also most important. 

Be agreeable; other things being equal, 
your prospect will buy his insurance from the 
salesman who acts as though he likes him. 

Cultivate a pleasing voice, cut out all man- 
nerisms and give the impression of being 
sincere, anxious to please and good natured. 

Don’t argue—go with your prospect in your 
talk, not against him. Lead! don’t oppose him. 
Don’t show him where he is wrong; dodge a 
square issue and show him where you are 
e Y right. 

Ch ld E, d W C Suggest, don’t antagonize, argument as a 
l S nN O men rule results in irritation, not conviction. 


Never interrupt—when your prospect starts 


a F 
p | to talk, let him have his say. 
O 1C ) Make things very plain, don’t use any words 


your prospect does not understand, You can 








A College Education 

A Good Start in Business 
A Training in Thrift 

A Sound Basis for Life 










You Can Help Him 
Guarantee It With a 
































: ° : explain insurance to anybody if you know 
An actuarially perfect Insurance plan, SO flexible your proposition and use simple language. Let 
as to meet every change in the needs your prospect feel that you mean every word 
; you say. 
of the modern family. Tell the truth—an untruth does enormous 
damage, for you can never catch up with a lie. 
For Example— Try to remember names and faces, no man 
Written at any age At age of 15 years, policy written at likes to be forgotten or to have you ask his 
a ' 7 name. 

Guaranteed Values age OF Say ene nail Don’t talk about yourself, talk about your 
| A regular 20 Year Endowment prospect. Don’t tickle yourself, tickle him; 
Fully Participating Policy. he is the one you want to win. Just be a 
(2) A participating Paid Up Life Policy human being, likable, full of interest in his 

Exchange and Settlement of $1,776.00. ’ welfare. He wants to be flattered. 
Options Perfectly Adapted (3) A Paid Up participating Life Policy Teach yourself to smile—Do you fully real- 
to Every Contingency of $1,000.00 and a cash payment ize the cash value of a smile’ Do you under- 
of $206.00—Plus Dividends. stand how a smile creates a friendly feeling 





even for a total stranger? Do you realize how 
a prospect warms up and becomes receptive to 


A Flawless Contract Which Will Interest Every Father the words and suggestions of the salesman 
who smiles? Some people call it a gift to be 

Write your name and address on this advertisement, and get able to smile. It is not a gift—it is disposition 
; and simply a matter of cultivation. The 

full details. crosser the prospect is, the more persistent 


should be the courtesy and smile of the sales- 
man. You will never be beaten if you remem- 
ber to smile, The smile is the buffer that 


akes the sl marks of the grouchy pros- 
Cc E N T RAL LI FE ASSU RA N C 2 SOCI ETY wet cae ae pi off a duck’s back. It 
OF TH E U N ITED STAT ES (MUTUAL) is one of the most valuable assets of the suc- 


cessful salesman—the only thing that can save 

S, IOWA : . : 
SES SRUNES, his feelings. Never show annoyance under 
any circumstances, for it destroys your selling 
power. 
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THE BUYING MOTIVE 


Salesman Should Watch for 
Characteristics of Prospect 








FOUR MAJOR PURCHASING REASONS 





Case Can Be Closed By Finding 
Right Motive 





Following is a further instalment of 
the work entitled “The Selling Process,” 
written and published by Norval A. 
Hawkins, giving a valuable insight into 
the mechanics and psychology of sales- 
manship, 











The first two steps of the process of sizing-up 
are comprehended rather easily, but there is 
more difficulty in fitting the facts to the sales- 
man’s plan with regard to an individual pros- 
pect. We know how to perceive. That simply 
means specific observation of whatever hap- 
pens. We are able, also, quite readily, to trace 
an act, a tone, or a word back to the character- 
istic it indicates. But sometimes a salesman 
finds it hard to use his conclusions after he 
forms them. He says to himself, “I know this 
buyer is phlegmatic, of the passive type, not 





Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seven- 
tieth anniversary of our incorpo- 
ration. Ever since 1851 this Com- 
pany has been furnisning unex- 
celled life insurance protection at 
a low net cost. The $728,000,000 
now in force shows that the public 
appreciates the perfect service and 
square dealing it has always re- 
ceived from the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Ageacies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851. 
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very intelligent, inclined to narrow views of 
things, selfish and pessimistic. But what the 
devil good does it do me to know these things 
about him? They all indicate that he won't 
buy. I want to find out the characteristics (if 
he has any such) that will incline him to buy. 
My size-up yields me only negative qualities.” 

Now, the way out of that sort of a quandary 
lies through the transposition of the negatives 
into positives. It does no good to know a 
man’s characteristics unless the salesman is 
able to associate those qualities with buying 
motives. Buying motives, of course, are 
positive; and even the prospect who bristles 
with negative characteristics has to do some 
buying in order to live. Every characteristic 
of the buyer which he reveals to the salesman 
sizing him up is suggestive of the motives that 
likely would govern the prospect if he should 
buy anything. No purchase ever is made by a 
normal human being, without a motive. And 
whatever a man buys, his characteristic buying 
motives will enter into the transaction. 


Tue Buyine Motive 
Fortunately, in tackling this problem of ap- 
plying in the selling processes what has been 
learned through the size-up steps of perception 
and translation, we do not have to unravel a 
complexity of buying motives. There are but 
four major classes of dominant buying motives 
and a few subdivisions under each head will 
enable the salesman to cover nearly every case 
he encounters in his work. The chart below 
comprises the four major classes and such 
minors as will suffice for all ordinary purposes 
of the average salesman. Let us go over the 
chart: 
1. Buying motives as to business 
a. Desire of personal advantage. 
b. Desire to increase influence. 
c. Interests of house above personal in- 
terests. 

d. Saving of time. 
Buying motives as to money 
a. Money making. 
b. Money saving. 
c. Love of spending. 
3. Buying motives as to physical nature 

a. Avoiding exertion. 

b. Liking comfort. 

c. Self-gratification. 
4. Buying motives as to higher nature 

a. Love of beauty. 

b. Affection. 

c. Love of service, 


N 


Now, suppose we associate those negative 
qualities referred to a minute ago with buy- 
ing motives, and thus transpose them into 


positive charactertistics. The prospect re- 
vealed himself as phlegmatic, passive, not very 
intelligent, narrow-minded, selfish and pessi- 
mistic. What buying motives would be likely 
to govern him, therefore? Let’s go down the 
chart and find where he belongs. 

The desire of personal advantage: that would 
fit his selfishness. He would probably have 
also a desire to increase his personal influence. 
But the two remaining subdivisions of the first 
major class of business motives clearly would 
not apply to him; though he possibly might be 
interested in something that would save him 
time. 

Under the money motives, we might classify 
this fellow as interested in making money. 
Probably, however, saving money would appeal 





A GENERAL AGENCY 
contract with a good life 
insurance company is a 
valuable franchise, more 
valuable now than ever 
before. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
is a GOOD life insurance 
company and has a few 
of these valuable fran= 
chises to bestow upon 
worthy men. “* 


Address 


HOME OFFICE 
Springfield, IIl. 




















NENTAL LIFE 
ASSETS $3,916,856 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $31,573,988 


Our Policy Forms Contain the Following Provisions: 

__ Double Indemnity for accidental death, Total and permanent disability benefits, Par- 
tial disability benefits, Surgical operation benefits, Annual dividends, Optional methods of 
settlement, Premium loans, Cash loans, Extended insurance, Paid up insurance, Cash sur- 
render values, Insurance to cover policy Loans, Installments certain-Participating. Install- 
ments continuous-Participating. 

Very Attractive Agency Contracts to Reliable Men. 


John W. Cooper, President. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to thirty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska and Mich- 
igan. Writes both participating and 
non-participating business; is a good 
dividend payer; has up-to-date policy 
forms, and has no apologies to make. 
“Look us up in the books” and write us 
for an agency proposition if interested. 


H. W. Johnson, S. B. Bradford, 
President Sec’y-Treasurer 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 














Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,413,961.00 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department. 


$206,155.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$16,060,000.00 Imsurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO AND ILLINOIS. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 
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He surely has no love 





to him more strongly. 
for spending money. 

All three of the buying motives in the third 
major class would apply to his case. But we'd 
have to omit him from the fourth classification 
entirely. 

As a result of our transportation of his 
negative characteristics into positives, we have 
determined that there are certain appeals which 
can be made to him effectively. lf the sales- 
man can show him that the purchase of the 
goods would give him a personal advantage, 
this selfish buyer would prick up his ears right 
away. So it would be if the prospect were 
shown that the goods would enable him to 
avoid exertion, would conduce to his physical 
comfort, and would afford him self-gratifica- 
tion, for he has been revealed as phlegmatic 
and passive. 

The skillful salesman, having associated the 
discovered characteristics with buying motives, 
shapes his selling efforts accordingly. He cer- 
tainly would have a much better chance to get 
an order than would another salesman appeal- 
ing to this prospect to buy in the interest of his 
employer, from love ot beauty, from any 
motive of affection, or to show love for serv- 
ice to anybody else. 

It is not possible within the limits of this 
chapter to do more than furnish an outline of 
the processes oi perception, translation, and 
adaptation of specific knowledge secured in the 
size-up. It would be oi little value to enumer- 
ate details which should be observed, or to at- 
tempt to show each symbol or indication can 
be traced back to its characteristic source. We 
only can summarize the process. In brief, as 
we have seen, it is perceiving every factor 
possible, comprehending its revelation of the 
buyer’s habits of thinking, and fitting the 
knowledge to some buying motive. When the 
salesman makes his size-up according to that 
plan, he will get started right in his selling. 

Provided, he does his sizing-up with art. 

If the prospect realizes that the salesman is 
sizing him up, he is likely to resent it with 
suspicion of the salesman’s intentions. So it 
is vitally important that the size-up be made 
with’ such ease of manner that the prospect 
will have no idea he is being studied and 
analyzed. 

The artist does not give an impression of 
effort. We should not say that Fred Stone is 
an artistic clown and dancer, if he made hard 
work of what he does on the stage. Sir Henry 
Irving was a great artist because he could be 
magnificent without strutting. All art looks 
easy. When we see a fine statue or painting 
we do not think of the hard work the artist 
did to perfect his product. 

The salesman who makes the big success in 
his profession must be an artist in selling. It 
is especially important that he be skillful when 
sizing up the buyer, for he is apt to create a 
prejudice at the outset which will undo him 
before he secures attention to his proposition. 
The first steps of the sale are the most ticklish 
stages. Once attention is gained, it is not dif- 
ficult to keep the sale moving. 
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BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 


HE PEORIA LIFE 
| ew SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for goo 
men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 
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Secretary and Actuary 
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HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
Commendations of William Alexander’s 
Valuable Guide to Salesmen 

William Alexander, secretary of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of New York, 
who stands in a class by himself as an instruc- 
tor and guide to agents, and who has a scholarly 
style, with which is coupled a masterly knowl- 
edge of the business, is the author of “How to 
Sell Insurance.” The volume is aimed to reach 
three clases of readers—those who are thinking 
of taking life insurance for their work; those 
who have actually become soliciting agents, and 
those who are responsible for the training of 
such agents.—The Underwriters Review. 

“How to Sell Life Insurance,” such is the 
title of a book published by The Spectator 
Company, New York and Chicago. Small, but 
fine as silk. The author is William Alexander, 
who has been a good producer. We are told 
the secret of success, and about preliminary 
work; the things which the seller must do, and 
equally important, what he must not do.—The 
Coast Review. 

One of the most interesting books on life in- 
surance that has been published in many years 
is that by William Alexander on “How to Sell 
Tnsurance.” Mf. Alexander who, in addition to 
being an author of international fame, is the 
secretary of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, and has for over a quarter 
of a century directed field work. He has kept in 
close touch with the men behind the guns, and 
has made a special study of their problems. 
“How to Sell Insurance” is a companion work 
to “What Insurance Is and What It Does,” 
which was written by Mr. Alexander a couple 
of years ago and met with favor. The book is 
written in Mr, Alexander’s own particular terse 
and facile style, and cannot but commend itself 
to every agent, new or old, who is determined 
to make a success of himself and the company 
he represents.—The Pacific Underwriter. 

One of the best volumes on the subject of 
life insurance salesmanship.—Mutual Under- 
writer. 

It embodies the result of Mr. Alexander’s 
long experience in the training of agents and 
the development of production —The Insurance 
Post. 

This standard publication on the art of sales- 
manship sells at $2.00 per copy. 


The Equitable’s Retirement Annuity 

A savings-pension plan for employees, which 
can be utilized by individuals as a plan for 
providing annuities for themselves, has been 
devised by the Equitable Life of New York 
The new plan is called “The Equitable Retire- 
ment Annuity.” 

The premiums are maintained as deposits, 
to be later applied in purchasing annuities, as 
desired by the depositor. The depositor re- 
tains the right to withdraw from the plan 
prior to entering upon the annuities, in which 
event the cash withdrawal amount is subject 
to a charge which makes it somewhat less than 
the premiums paid during the first six (6) 
years, after which the withdrawal sum is 
greater than the amount paid in. Thus does 
the plan operate as a savings fund. In event 
of death the beneficiary receives the same 
amount the insured could have withdrawn in 
cash, A disability annuity is added to the com- 
bination where desired, The contract is issued 
to both males and females. With females the 
disability annuity is payable for total and per- 
manent incapacity occurring prior to age sixty, 
and for males the limiting age is sixty-five. 
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The Equitable’s retirement annuity is based 
upon premium units of $100 a year; $5 addi- 
tional charged if the disability benefit is de- 
sired but the investor is free to deposit any 
multiple of these sums with a corresponding 
increase in the benefits. To a man aged twenty- 
five, an annual deposit of $100 will provide an 
annuity of $776.40 ($4.70 a month) beginning 
at age sixty-five. The investor may, however, 
retire at any age between fifty and seventy and 
receive a smaller or larger annuity, depending 
on the retirement age selected, the amount of 
annuity for any given age being clearly stated 
in the contract. For an additional premium of 
$5 per annum the contract will provide that if 
before reaching the retirement age the investor 
should become totally and permanently dis- 
abled, all subsequent deposits falling due would 
be cancelled and in addition the investor would 
receive a disability annuity of $35.63 monthly, 
payable until age sixty-five. Thereafter the 
old age annuity of $776.40 ($64.70 monthly) 
would be paid. 

This new policy is a big adjunct to the group 
insurance field. When used in combination 
with group life insurance or group disability 
insurance it contributes to two important 
phases of industrial relations work, to wit: 
promoting thrift among the employees and 
providing for old age. 

“This plan,” Second Vice-President Graham 
said, “helps the employees provide for his or 
her own old age. Where the employer will pay 
half the price or contribute substantially to the 
cost the plan undoubtedly will have a great 
appeal to the employees.” 

When used for group propositions the plan 
is a combination of— 

t. A pension plan enabling employers to 
provide old age or disability pensions for em- 
plovees; and 

2. A savings plan to encourage employees 
to co-operate in saving systematically for their 
own old age. 


“Well Written and Timely” 

THe SpeEcTATOR now has for sale a leaflet 
“Personal.” It is so striking and neat in ap- 
pearance as to command attention, apart from 
the curiosity inspired by the word “Personal” 
in bold facsimile handwriting across its cover 
page. 

The leaflet prevents lapsing of insurance by 
appealing to a man’s common business sense, 
as well as to his heart as a family man. 

This leaflet is not only useful, but needed 
by every company and agent trying to hold 
business. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
from the secretary of the National Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company: 

“You recently sent us a sample leaflet en- 
titled ‘Personal,’ the title on the first page being 
‘Caution to Policyholders.’ 

“This seems a very well written leaflet and 
timely. Please send our order for immediate 
use.” 


Cannot you send now for sample, so you may 
order for immediate use? 





ENDOWMENT ADVANTAGES 


Greatest Satisfaction, Says 


Manhattan Life 


Gives 


LOAN VALUES SELLING POINT 


Long Term Contracts Usually Most 


Suitable 
Selling endowments to satisfied customers is 
one of the greatest opportunities which the 
agent has to-day, says the service publication 
of the Manhattan Life, which continues: 


Selling endowments to satisfied customers is 
one of the greatest opportunities which the 
agent of to-day has. This is a form of con- 
tract which no agent has to apologize for. It 
does cost more money but its appeal is twofold, 
viz., the more selfish one of providing for the 
old age of the premium-payer, as well as the 
future of the premium-payer’s family. No 
other form of life insurance contract yet de- 
vised has been able to meet these two sterling 
arguments to such a satisfactory extent. 

To be sure, the limited payment life meets 
some of these favorable conditions if the 
principal sum is large enough, but even if this 
is the case, a long term endowment is more 
readily able to fill the bill in case the policy- 
holder bridles at the heavy premium of a short 
term endowment. Some agents do not seem 
to realize that there is any other form of en- 
dowment fit to be written, than the one which 
matures in twenty years. 

This form of the contract is a survival of the 
old deferred dividend policies much in vogue 
previous to 1906, when the agent’s chief talk- 
ing point was the big dividends which would 
accrue to the persistent policyholder, who like- 
wise was fortunate enough to live out the 
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twenty years provided for and so reap the 
double returns of his own foresight and good 
luck, 

The practice of computing dividends annu- 
ally which came in quite generally some fifteen 
years ago, at the same time made more popular 
the longer term endowment contract, but even 
to-day it is not receiving the attention which it 
deserves. Aside from the moderate invest- 
ment features of the endowment form, it is 
entitled to consideration because it is bound iw 
be so satisfactory to the largest possible num- 
ber of policyholders. To those who succeed in 
business—and statistics show that this is only 
a small percentage—say five per cent of the 
theoretical 100 lives insured, it proves satis- 
factory, because the returns are larger at the 
end of the accumulation period. To the sixty 
per cent of insured who do not prosper greatly 
in their business life, the fact that an endow- 
ment falls due, means financial independence 
to them, even of a limited character. To those 
who die prematurely, it furnishes the bene- 
ficiary with protection, no more or no less, than 
would the cheaper form, but this number too 
is small as compared with those who are alive 
and whether dependent or still in business 
harness through necessity they.welcome their 
choice when the maturity date arrives. 

In times of stress the loan values are greater 
and the financial lift which the policyholder 
receives is appreciated in proportion to the size 
of the contract. 

As a preventative of dependency in old age, 
there can be no question but that the endow- 
ment form performs this function in a manner 
which no other form of protection can emulate. 
The extra cost of an endowment policy can be 
regulated by spreading out the payments over 
a longer term of years, or in other words, ex- 
tending the maturity date and thus providing 
for more numerous but smaller yearly pay- 
ments. Whatever way the endowment is used, 
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WANTED 


to get in touch with Life 
Insurance cAgents and 
General Agentsfor State 
of Illinois by growing, pro- 
gressive Company. 
Liberal contracts with at- 
tractive renewals. 
Providers Life Assurance Co. 
Home Offices 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














it meets the requirements of all ages and condi- J 
tions. 
What is more, it has been frequently proved 7 
to be the case that the endowment policy, espe- ¥ 
cially when of the monthly income variety, is 7 
the last policy which’ a premium-payer will 9 
lapse; and what agent does not want to write @ 
lapse-proof policies? a 


William J. Whiteside has been made general a 
manager of the commercial accident and health 
division of the Union Indemnity Company, 
and George H. Otto, manager of the burglary 
division of the same company. 
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New York Sales Congress 
(Continued from page 4) 


sion of programs for different business con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, was 
introduced by Samuel S. Voshell, a former 
president of the New York Life Underwriters 
Association. Dr. Frankel told of his early 
career as representative of a large charitable 
organization which spent more than half a mil 
lion dollars annually by doling it out to the 
poor, never being able to give them what they 
needed but only helping them to. survive. 
Eventually, he said, he began to realize that 
those measures were merely palliative, not cura- 
tive. It was then that he realized the function 
of life insurance. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, age cy minager of 
the Equitable Life, was called upon to sav 
something of the e!ucational publications of 
the National and recommende1 
especially the books of William Alexander, 
“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does” 
and “How To Sell Insurance”” Poth these vol- 
umes are published by The Spectator Company. 

Dr. Frankel’s address closed the morning 
session. The program was resumed at 2 o’cloc , 
with Graham C. Wells, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association, in the chair. After a little 
singing, he introduced Franklin W. Ganse, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
National Association. Mr. Ganse spoke on 
“Inheritance Tax Insurance.” 

Mr. Ganse said, that generally 
taxation is a pretty dry subject, but recently 
it had been arousing considerable interest. He 
said that his purpose would be to show that 
inheritance taxation insurance is not limited to 
a few big cases, but is needed much more in 
small cases, of which there are a large number. 

Griffin M. Lovelace of the Carnegie School 
was the final speaker of the day. He called 
his address “The House of Protection” and 
under that title discussed income insurance. 
He brought out the connection when he said 
“Lump sum insurance is only the means of 
protection, not real protection.” It is as if a 
man had a lot and on it all the materials to 
build a house and so called himself the owner 
of a house. 

Mr. Lovelace concluded his address by citing 
a case of perfect insurance in which the man 
had provided for a sufficient income for his 
wife for life and also for his children’s educa- 
tion and the future of his daughter, all by 
means of income insurance, so that the mother 
was never given any worry nor ever able to 
invest the funds to her loss. 

Just before adjournment Orville Thorp took 
the stand for a moment to announce that the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
would be held in West Baden, Ind., September 
5, 6 and 7. 


Association, 


speaking, 


AT THE BANQUET 
Following the Sales Congress, the New York 
Association held its annual banquet in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Astor. About 600 


underwriters and their guests were present at 
the affair. 

Among the important personages present 
were Orville Thorp, president, The National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Franklin 
W. Ganse, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association; Edward A. 
Woods, ex-president of the National Associa- 
tion; J. Stanley Edwards, ex-president of the 
National Association; Charles W. Scovel, ex- 
president of the National Association; Arthur 
FE. Childs, president of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston; William D. Wyman, president 
of the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Carl Heye, president of the Guardian Life of 
New York; D. S. Dickenson, president of the 


FraNKLIN W. GANSE 


» 


Security Mutual of Binghamton, N. Y.; B. 
H. Wright, president of the State Mutual of 
Worcester, Mass.; Thomas A. Buckner, vice- 
president of the New York Life of inew 
York; M. Albert Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Life and Trust of Philadelphia; 
Winslow Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
of Hartford; Wilbur S. Johnson, vice-president 
of the Prudential of Newark; Lee K. Frankel, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life of New 
York; James E. Loomis, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual of Hartford; T. Louis 
Hansen, vice-president of the Guardian Life of 
New York; William E. Taylor, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life of New York; Ellis W. 
Gladwin, vice-president of the Home Life of 
New York; George C. Keefer, secretary of 
the Mutual Life of New York; Frank Bush- 
nell, agency secretary of the Aetna Life; the 
Rev. Harvey W. Chollar, pastor of the Lenox 
Road Baptist Church; and Dr. Griffin M. Love- 
lace, director of the Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship. 

During the banquet there was considerable 
singing led by Albert Wiederhold of the enter- 
tainment committee. President Robert L. 
Jones of the New York Association acted as 
toastmaster and his introductions were re- 
markable for theif reticence. The first speak- 
er was James W. Elliot, president of Business 
Builders, Inc., and author of “Man Messages.” 
In introducing him Mr. Jones said that every- 
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one always called him Jimmy and asked every- 
one to get up and shout, “Hello, Jimmy !” 
they did. 

Mr. Elliot talked in simple language and 
tried to show how simple the art of selling 
really is. It was his thought that no one can 
be told more about salesmanship than our 
mothers told us. He said that a sale resolved 
itself into three things, seeing, liking, and be- 
lieving; these words being the simplest he 
could think of. 

“Men with principles are principal men.” 
The statement Mr. Elliot repeated several 
times for emphasis. Character is a man’s chief 
asset; if he has that, he must have the other 
things necessary to success. 

Mr. Elliot cited the A. T. Stewart one price 
system as the beginning of modern salesman- 
sh?p ideas, the first start toward what he called 
“mechanical honesty.” he said, 
“develops through exercise, like the muscles,” 


which 


“Character,” 


and that very thing is proceeding in the advance 
of modern salesmanship. A. T. Stewart starte:| 
exercising character in business and its de- 
velopment has proceeded apace. 

Frederick C. Wallis, commissioner of immi- 
gration at Ellis Island, was next introduced. 
\s Mr. Wallis was formerly a well know: 
general agent in New York, he was the more 
welcome. He talked on immigration problems 
and first showed how necessary he is to our 
industrial welfare. With this as a background 
he proceeded to show the inadequacy of the 
welcome which he receives here and the ter- 
rors which he undergoes .aboard ship and at 
the Island. It should be said that Mr. Wallis 
has done an enormous amount to change the 
conditions at the Island during his short term 
of office. He expressed himself as _ being 
strongly against the literacy test, saying, 
“Reading is no test of character.” The test, 
he said, must be for mutual, moral and physical 
fitness. 

The last speaker was the Rev. C. Wallace 
Petty, D. D., pastor of the Mount Morris 
Baptist Church, Mr. Petty first woke his au- 
dience up by a series of rapid fire witticisms 
and then assumed the serious and developed 
his theme, which was that America needs a 
leader. He said that the nation has no lead- 
ers, no superman in any branch of its activ- 
ities excepting industry and in that the prob- 
lems are so great as to puzzle the best. In a 
position to lead the world, America cannot 
lead herself. Her destiny is wrapped up in 
the same package as that of Europe and she 
can’t get out. As illustrative of the spirit of 
America in regard to her foreign relations he 
cited the case of the 1907 specialized pneumo- 
nia epidemic in China, in which many Ameri- 
cans refused to be interested because it was 
not an American charity. However, in I917, 
ten thousand coolies were sent to France to 
dig trenches. They crossed America and were 
billeted on Governors Island and one year later 
an epidemic of influenza swept America. The 
disease was very similar to that which swept 
China previously and in which Americans were 
not interested in stamping out. 
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SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


The Lincoln Life accepts 99 
percent of applications received. 


The Lincoln Life’s ratings are 

so scientifically based that the 

Company shows the most favor= 

able mortality rate of any of 

the 58 largest life insurance 

companies for the past fifteen years, according 

to the report of The Spectator of November 
18, 1920. 


You take no chances with your success when 
you— 








Cink UP (wis THe ()) LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates its Character” 
Lincoin Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Now More Than $165,000,000 in Force. 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no 
probationary period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim 
—no probationary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned or per- 
manence of disability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no wait- 
ing until next anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, 
without deduction for disability payments or for pre- 
miums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of 
America’s oldest legal reserve life insurance company 
still closer to the needs of the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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ANSWERS ANOTHER LIFE {NSURANCE 
OBJECTION 
“Wife Could Earn Her Own Living” 
Dr. J. A. Stevenson, third vice-president of 
the Equitable Life of New York, in the paper 
“Agency Items,” issued by that company, 
answers another objection to life insurance. 
The objection raised is as follows: 


“My wife earned a good salary before we 
were married and she could return to the same 
occupation,” 

Dr. Stevenson answers it thus: 

Are you going to support your wife as long 
as you live or as long as she lives? 

That may all be very true, Mr. Jones, but in 
the event of something happening to you, do you 
think your wife could go out and command the 
wages to-day she did before she married you? 
Then you must consider the future of your 
little daughter. What would become of her if 
she did not have her mother’s care and atten- 
tion? She couldn’t have this if your wife were 
forced to work in order to support herself and 
children, could she? Remember also that it 
would take some time for your wife to prepare 
herself so that she could take up her former 
work. Who is going to look after them during 
that period? Naturally you are a proud father, 
and you will not wish to see your daughter put 
into some home while your wife is trying to find 
some work or prepare herself for the work. 
These things would happen to you if you died 
without any insurance. You can provide against 
these dangers by taking out insurance. You 
will leave your wife enough, I know, to allow 
her to give all of her time to your little daugh- 
ter. Your daughter must be brought up in just 
the same condition as if you lived. 

Be absolutely fair then with your wife. You 
should leave your wife what she had when you 
married her. Indemnify her for her loss of 
health, for her responsibility to your child, and 
for her loss of salary during those years she 
has been with you. 


Progress of Federal Reserve Life 

During the thirteen months in which the 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, Kan., has been in operation it 
has written about $10,000,000 of insurance, 
counting the maximum amount, and its writings 
during the first half of the month of March, 
1921, were over $700,000. The company began 
business February 12, 1920, with $100,000 capi- 
tal and a paid-in surplus of $50,000, and 't 
closed the year 1920 with $156,314 of assets and 
a surplus to policyholders of $142,720. Walter 
L. Payne, president of the Federal Reserve, 
was formerly State Treasurer, and is known 
asa financial man. D. H, Holt is secretary and 
treasurer, and W. H. Gregory is the company’s 
general agent, in charge of the conduct of its 
underwriting operations. The company operates 
only in Kansas, the State which is known as 
“The Home of the Full Pocketbook,” and has 
demonstrated its ability to provide prosperous 
employment for its agents. 





—The George Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Charleston, W. Va., qualified on February 
25, 1921, for entry in the State of Tennessee. The 
company is now operating in eight States, viz.: West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. The addition 
of Tennessee rounds out its field, rendering possible 
efficient supervision from the home office. 


1200 at New England Sales Congress 

The New England Sales Congress, held 
under the auspices of the New England under- 
writers associations, was a_ record-breaking 
success, for over 1200 of the fraternity 
registered from all parts of New England. 
About 700 were expected, so that it says much 
for the resourcefulness of the committees in 
charge that there was no hitch whatever in the 
proceedings. 

President Thorp of the National Association, 
C. W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, Franklin W. 
Ganse of Boston, and Barney Pearson were the 
principal attractions throughout the day, with 
Walton L. Crocker, vice-president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, and Dr. F. C. Wells of 
the Equitable of New York, the principal at- 
tractions insurancewise at the dinner which 
terminated the congress. 

The proceedings were enthusiastic through- 
out and the attention of the visitors was 
closely held. Besides the speakers of the Na- 
tional Association addresses were made by 
President Howland of the National of Ver- 
mont, Alexander Browne of the New York 
Life and others, while Earl G. Manning served 
as a living target for all manner of questions 
addressed to him from the floor, Charles C. 
Gilman, who was in his best form, made an 
inimitable presiding officer. 





Life Insurance Conditions in the West 

In the first three weeks of February, agents 
working the rural districts in the West were 
badly handicapped because of bad roads. This 
was particularly true in the district covered by 
the Farmers National Life of Chicago, so that 
the officers of that company were surprised to 
have agents send in applications for larger 
amounts than during February of last year. 
In February, the company’s gain in insurance 
in force was seventeen and one-half per cent 
greater than in the same month for 1920. This 
is regarded as evidence that the market for 
life insurance among farmers is still good. 


Visits Alabama and Texas Field 

President Stadden, of the Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill., visited the Alabama and Texas 
agencies of the company during February. He 
found the Alabama boys had been more or less 
dispirited on account of unfavorable business 
conditions, but after a frank discussion of these 
conditions and of ways and means to overcome 
them, they began to realize that things were not 
really as bad as they seemed. That this meet- 
ing resulted in stiffening the backbones of the 
\labama men is proven by the very decided 
increase in the business received from that 
State. 


J. P. Hjorth Changes Spelling of Name 

J. P. Hjorth, secretary and actuary of the 
Masonic Mutual Life Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has changed the spelling of his 
name, by authority of the Supreme Court, to 
conform to its pronunciation, and it is now 
spelled J. P. Yort. 
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Springfield Life Underwriters Meet 

The regular monthly meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Springfield was 
held on March 12, at the Sangamo Club, Spring- 
field, Ill. The event of the evening was the 
address of J. H. Holbrook, vice-president of 
the Springtield Marine Bank and formerly of 
the National City Bank, New York, on Insur- 
ance and Credit from a Banker’s Standpoint. 

Mr. Holbrook’s wide experience as a banker 
enabled him to point to some valuable lessons 
in respect to keeping one’s business well pro- 
tected with life insurance and to offer many 
timely suggestions for the benefit of life in- 
surance salesmen. Mr. Holbrook stated that 
he invested 20 per cent of his yearly income 
in life insurance. 

F. B. Humphrey, assistant secretary of The 
Spectator Company, was the guest of President 
German at this meeting. 


N. Y. Senate Considering Reciprocating Bill 

The Senate has advanced to third reading 
Assemblyman Gardner’s bill, amending section 
13 of the insurance law by authorizing the 
Superintendent of Insurance to receive a de- 
posit from a domestic insurance corporation, 
whenever such deposit is required by the laws 
of another State, or its regulations, as a con- 
dition of admission of such corporation to that 
State. 

The Assembly has passed Assemblyman 
Gardner’s bill, amending section 34 of the in- 
surance law in relation to deductions from pre- 
miums upon which a tax is payable by a for- 
eign corporation or a foreign insurer. 


Fraternal Society Law Association 
Separate Body 

In the March to issue of THE SPECTATOR a 
news item was published regarding a meeting 
of the Fraternal Society Law Association, 
which was mentioned as being affiliated with 
the National Fraternal Congress. It has been 
pointed out to THe Spectator that the asso- 
ciation is an independent body. The article 
also read as though the officers elected be- 
longed to the National Fraternal Congress, 
whereas they were elected by the Fraternal 
Society Law Association. 


Bill Up to Amend Incorporation of Mutuals 
Law 

Assemblyman Trahan has introduced a bill 
adding new section 110 to the insurance law 
relative to the incorporation of mutual fire in- 
surance corporations, which may insure against 
use and occupancy losses, caused by interruption 
to business. Corporations organizing under this 
section, according to this bill, must be stock 
corporations. 





—A beneficiary under a ilfe insurance policy has 
no‘claim against the company when the policyholder 
has allowed the policy to lapse and has borrowed 
money against it. This was the decision of the 
Kansas Supreme Court in a suit against the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, appealed from Crawford 


county. 
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INDEPENDENT LIFE 


Insurance Company of America 
PAUL ROBERTS, President NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Annual Statement—1920 


ASSETS 
NE oe Gi eee hic ace pene ee $445,492.21 
Loans on Real Estate................ 78,383.98 
ollateral Loans... osc ccc cac ec een 22,647.32 
OT rc Co, re 85,494.55 
Cash in Banks and ‘Office. ............ 19,579.44 
Agents’ Balances and Uncollected Prems. 14,665.91 
Sec BOSS See eee tae ee ar 36,130.12 
Interest Due and Accrued............ 6,139.36 


PAE MNMRCE BEMIS Go. 5i5 a iu. sic sc siglo 3 oee soi 14,254.34 


LIABILITIES 
Losses and Claims...................$ 4,655.00 
Unearned Premiums................. 6,559.60 
Commissions due Agents............. 1,741.23 
DONC OSS a ee oa eee 380,179.16 
Adliether Trahirties... 2... wees s 29,988.90 
Capital paid up in Cash.............. 201,695.00 
Total Liabilities.................$624,818.89 
Surplus over all Liabilities........ 97,968.34 


$722,787.23 


Surplus to Policyholders .. . 299,663.34 











The New Fourteenth Edition of 


PROMINENT PATRONS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


The above-named book is widely recognized as 
one of the 


BEST CANVASSING DOCUMENTS 


ever issued. Its contents have been carefully revised 
for the new edition, and many new names have been 
added, so that the work now contains names of some 


6000 PERSONS 
carrying from 
$50,000 to $4,500,000 
of Life Insurance. Also 
400 LETTERS 


commending life insurance for protection and in- 
vestment. 














INTERNATIONAL LIFE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, MOLINE, ILL. 


An “Old Line” Legal Reserve Company, Issuing all the 
Standard Forms of Policies. Exceptional Opportu- 
nities for Live Men. 


J. O. LAUGMAN 
President 


A. JQHNSON 
Sec. & Med. Dir, 














nsurance Company 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 


JAS. H. JAMISON, President 


NEW and up to date goier contracts. REAL SERVICE to Policy- 

holders and Agents. NOT SO BIG to lose sight of individual Agents, 

and big enough to serveits Agency and Policyholders satisfactorily. 

jira GOOD territory in IOWA and SOUTH DAKOTA open for 
gents. 




































THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Policies have been considered the best obtainable by a sufficient number of persons 
to give the Company—for thirteen successive years—the distinction of writing the 
largest paid-for Canadian Business of all the Canadian Companies. 


This is one good reason why active Life men—looking for a chance to broaden— 
should enquire into the opportunities offering with 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Winnipeg. 








- SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 

ecan use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participating Preferred Stock, our 6% Improv 

Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Roem, Mace | Ae as District 

Write for Particulars. 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 
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Publishers 


PRICES: 
Limp Cloth Binding Flexible Textile Binding 
$1.50 Single copy $2.00 
120.00 100 copies 160.00 
450.00 500 copies 600.00 
600.00 1000 copies 900.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 





HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


A considerable number of insurance men throughout the country are now 
officially interested in local mutual building and loan associations, and find 
that such associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing 
directly to their income. 

A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, 
the forms of certificate of incorporation, by-laws, etc., together with ques- 
tionsfrequently asked about such organizations, and their answers. 

This book is substantially boundin cloth, with gold title. 

PRICE $2.00 PER COPY 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 
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— 
TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1920 
The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially. to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the year 1920. The figures for 
1919 are inserted for purpose of comparison. 
Surplus Total New Business 
: : Total Admitted (/ Aalabed and Premiums Payments to Total Paid for in Whole Amount Gain in 
NAME AND LOCATION Assets Unassigned) Received TotalIncome Policyholders Disbursements Year (Includ- in Force Amount in 
OF COMPANY Year Endof Year’ End of Year in Year i ear in Year in Year ing Revivals) End of Year Force in Year 
Agricultural Life, Bay City, 1920 $560,843 $277,440 $360,021 $476,064 $45,463 $326,997 $5,039,750 $9,556,288 $3,797,250 
DRE areca nae creta Cidiatornie it 1919 351,830 230,925 222,937 330,651 44,380 266,831 3,893,000 5,759,038 3,168,264 
American Bankers, Chicago, 1920 1,577,411 135,111 564,922 779,226 235,221 530,207 4,968,220 18,537,871 — 1,943,358 
Biss igiecksaiaaccaletncre sotereuaece 1919 1,558,487 210,896 541,231 692,142 237,195 515,711 5,599,129 20,481,229 - 1,321,181 
American Life, Denver, 1920 898,022 138,825 411,027 483,203 112,335 302,877 4,320,870 11,653,577 2,617,870 
Olle nx olars- 01s ace oan aie 4 omer 1919 712,469 149,116 323,281 374,808 94,029 272,574 3,760,500 9,035,707 2,806,804 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, 1920 5,541,490 515,017 1,623,984 1,870,367 581,851 1,241,830 13,649,942 41,253,593 6,997,663 
MGS ceeaes netic ate 1919 4,847,560 417,651 1,368,323 1,572,715 480,965 1,062,720 11,207,426 37,255,930 6,027,202 
Bankers of Nebraska, Lin- 1920 18, 110, ihe 5 5,234,332 2,909,336 3,800,381 1,047,495 1,794,998 17,216,038 95,731,028 12,693,864 
Colby TRA 4 cso Seems ae 1919 4,615,881 2,616,621 3,404,362 1,083,514 1,759,775 16,399,786 83,037,164 12,890,946 
Bankers National, Orange- 1920 120,966 111,397 15,200 167,840 167,840 1,935,000 2,429,750 1,424,750 
a Wale Ge Baveun ccc. ctse 1919 89,475 46,652 500 84,392 84,392 1,005,000 1,005,000 1,005,000 
Baukers Res. Life, Omaha, 1920 ,332,873 2,703,234 3,240,097 887,305 2,112,630 27,453,112 77,395,695 18,658,611 
in! PEI CPis: tre eed oieretae: teal easier 1919 9306 815 3,7! 2,076,639 2,537,910 673,189 1,573,751 19,157,854 58,737,084 15,180,457 
Bie ats Topeka, Kans. 1920 1,590,192 352,446 428,827 526,528 84,524 269,775 4,170,992 15,068,390 2,529,678 
1919 1,327,381 340,309 347,151 421,778 87,103 247,226 4,002,960 12,538,712 3,032,862 
Central States, St. Louis, 1920 3,614,237 382,618 1,664,313 1,971,011 309,779 1,167,891 20,407,110 57,429,868 11,678,091 
MR Gatcterate crt crr ato eaterate 1919 2,754,243 318,379 1,291,324 1,443,878 463,535 1,180,058 16,737,107 45,751,777 11,250,115 
Century Life, Indianapolis, 1920 357,886 228,585 163,994 183,087 17,474 148,2¢5 3,724,139 7,337,066 2,609,588 
BING, varsiats Cacieecclageew seteceia 1919 317,958 242,506 110,452 126,784 19,080 109,058 2,474,663 4,727,478 1,512,820 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland, O. 1920 3,381,309 300,109 912,780 1,097,386 214,160 596,248 6,768,003 29,207,786 3,410,689 
1919 2,949,883 285,874 766,575 ise pe 293,611 632,478 6,574,850 25,797,097 3,358,950 
Clover Leaf Life and Cas., 1920 575,476 231,165 162,330 181,8 20,330 140,505 4,191,574 6,275,604 3,553,404 
Jacksonville, Ill. .....,.. 1919 507,604 241,788 34,897 272, 56 9,964 34,895 2,743,200 2,722,200 873,078 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, 1920 5,093,353 381,601 2,019,481 2,266,655 623,223 1,653,391 15,415,291 55,661,216 5,699,146 
BW su iWel xelecaie ei craterere eabolatace-e 1919 4,474,918 359,130 1,798,038 2,024,097 607,977 1,446,359 15,193,026 49,962,070 5,774,525 
Columbia Life Fremont, 1920 171,596 10,312 64,364 71,935 15,898 41,5438 498,503 1,921,601 307,326 
DROID. | rcese's aes wae eacantiate 1919 138,089 8,305 53,232 59,634 16,657 36,918 487,158 1,614,275 390,335 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati,O. 1920 1,937,325 274,704 400,859 504,393 155,077 526,126 2,832,125 13,933,392 1,592,061 
1919 1,738,922 242,765 365,521 482,009 134,891 261,431 2,404,041 12,341,331 1,113,072 
Columbian National, Boston, 1920 19,225,444 1,414,023 3,949,789 4,886,122 1,195,539 2,699,507 35,983,337 139,304,380 24,317,068 
MME canoe eer eke vanes 1919 16,860,159 1,427,194 3,327,646 4,161,635 1,326,532 2,651,752 31,811,358 114,987,312 22,561,722 
= Columbus Mutual, Colum- 1920 2,399,825 466,961 1,015,857 1,213,657 196,243 629,591 11,743,289 28,062,776 10,012,068 
Buss OF ee.c vee teren eres 1919 1,754,070 368,522 654,447 789,194 165,314 444,655 7,168,819 18,050,708 6,349,271 
Commonwealth, Louisville, 1920 2,980,457 560,267 ,278,200 1,406,107 314,336 985,093 15,647,368 44,648,632 8,605,763 
BBs cqsuesy connec aevices 1919 2,511,258 527,006 1,012,960 1,134,229 339,824 846,150 12,585,406 36,042,869 7,020,837 
Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb. 1920 2,288,709 170,271 1,198,198 1,311,920 205,190 764,132 12,952,083 37,067,955 7,420,453 
1919 1,695,964 129,490 968,207 1,066,968 205,455 663,319 11,287,176 29,647,502 7,800,797 
Connecticut Generai, Hart- 1920 32,258, 052 2,398,956 8,230,956 9,945,728 3,473,134 5,958,371 146,265,307 362,387,933 96,744,463 
ONE, COG: sess ce enccee 1919 27,596,769 2,411,096 6,602,656 7,965,664 2,838,265 4,816,060 112,344,533 265,643,470 89,789,649 
Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 1920 90,585,734 5,690,866 11,649,579 16,150,131 8,825,516 12,084,056 75,394,723 382,709,528 51,428,974 
FOP, GOO. «66s ccesccase 1919 85,849,770 5,311,643 10,174,694 14,520,694 8,492,052 11,096,461 63,747,041 331,280,555 46,159,121 
Farmers and Traders, Syra- 1920 842,673 377,563 239,734 335,044 29,183 121,722 3,262,000 9,217,377 2,319,329 
Gide) NE Wns d castes: 1919 529,530 228,950 180,555 204,768 27,555 105,061 3,123,000 6,898,048 2,386,798 
Farmers National, Chicago, 1920 1,085,127 423,704 505,791 562,947 91,617 405,290 7,459,350 18,009,454 5,558,029 
Wile a'no clear els si tiatestcacts 1919 900,173 468,095 381,605 666,405 69,350 329,582 6,069,100 12,451,425 4,886,175 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill.. 1920 5,179,104 524,383 1,245,551 1,565,358 468,392 1,129,915 17,277,627 46,513,022 10,287,842 
1919 4,641,049 450,388 1,018,196 1,311,942 539,827 1,065,503 14,130,018 36,225,180 10,155,721 
—_ Federal Reserve, Kansas 1920 156,314 142,720 298,465 353,463 1,000 297,574 1,456,000 1,455,000 1,455,006 
City, Naas. csc ncesiccwass GIGie . ~Saeees > (eae | | ease 0 = etetnee: | 99 Gislewe) oo. fadeusde . = crocus accede: -" "eee 
Federal Union, Cincinnati, 1920 776,228 245,459 509,838 540,494 135,839 372,577 5,937,654 20,030,850 2,725,639 
yns Ce cuptiann este eceunn 1919 573,855 225,565 344,859 417,946 127,307 353,232 6,008,421 17,305,211 2°544'910 
she Fidelity Mutual, Philadel- 1920 43,294,964 4,277,260 7,449,119 9,694,980 3,587,579 5,859,389 44,640,118 203,980,056 30,887,700 
hint Date nee yas 1919 32,199,500 3,878,841 6,505,459 8,706,270 4,002,626 5,759,395 34,895,405 173,092,356 23°796 806 
‘ Jefferson Standard, Greens- 1920 14,228,447 1,270,178 5,167,344 5,862,703 1,348,37 3,621,767 66,759,107 163,270,273 44,424,039 
GLO: Wee Ghee cetere ac eee eos 1919 11,442,918 1,292,017 3,895,207 4,535,043 1,180,832 2,818,812 48,891,914 118,846,234 37,201,240 
John Hancock, Boston, 1920 211,631,483 13,492,940 48,266,139 57,636,779 18,545,900 34,020,473 282,857,282 1,409,667,395 176,860,808 
MBG. cin cdclsideiernse aces 4 1919 186,563,667 11,052,969 42,206,737 50,702,031 20,163,159 33,401,860 271,646,551 1,232,806,587 171,689,338 
Rican City, Kansas City, 1920 17,490,596 531,114 6,834,226 7,915,035 1,676,994 4,129,906 63,981,633 220,336,167 37,820,522 
—— IWNGNee so ararelcie aiaisorvacateeretenrers 1919 18,749,150 474,782 5,732,730 6,615,571 1,804,272 4,106, 816 63,822,765 182,515,645 39,015,978 
_ Kansas, Topeka, Kan...... 1920 1,123,769 680,700 350,576 422,412 44,416 278,725 5,292,046 11,336,680 3,072,493 
1919 932,935 644,464 258,928 326,638 54,229 223,443 4,148,950 8,269,796 2,379,562 
Knights, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 1920 383,561 224,452 232,889 245,787 30,095 193,351 8,729,266 7,338,523 2,654,313 
1919 298606 235978 152,104 163,477 24,705 147,026 5,072,110 4,684,210 1,740,607 
La Fayette, La Fayette, Ind, 1920 2,117,654 169,054 192,993 614,563 103,472 319,068 4,175,890 15,024,714 2,554,266 
1919 1,827,362 149,744 $18,197 531,120 128,029 311,986 2,929,411 12,470,448 1,867,412 
La Fayette Mutual, Lumber- 1920 162,102 9,754 60,505 67,602 20,826 49,268 441,430 1,487,355 250,100 
tony NETO eee 1919 116,568 16,487 56,522 67,427 12.709 34,155 469,600 1,236,255 286.232 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield, 1920 131,722,477 7,046,373 22,706,727 30,093,840 12,175,159 17.980,426 160,479,925 728,743,346 127,675,186 
- MMe. s cxwscnesencenners 1919 118,666,373 7.083.019  %8,821,194 25,341,726 11,027,517 15,853,929 132,731,906 601,068,160 110,274.869 
= Merchants, Des Moines, Ia. 1920 4,306,944 190.226 2.093.194 2,408,482 650,370 1,749,647 27,891,163 85,202,045 19,092,824 
=| 1919 3,572,588 179,644 1,505,414 1,688,924 609.547 1,198,015 14,822,770 66,109,221 11.021.020 
Metropolitan, New York... 1920 980,913,087 45. 836.318 217,820,984 262,268,794 81,257,394 152,904,825 1,651,950,151 6,380,012,514 1,036,360,080 
1919 864,821,825 36,771,400 182,489,933 225,241,801 73,581,760 133,622,689 1,418,681,492 5,343,652,434 914,140,618 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit, 1920 15,109,543 988,522 2.354.424 3,128,186 1,453,260 2,359,794 18,651,085 85,737,673 12,016,439 
1919 14,276,061 1.080,267 2,067,047 2,780,062 1,321,139 2,131,585 15,985,138 73,721,234 11,143,827 
Mid - Continent, Oklahoma 1920 716,994 177,661 610,003 709,997 38,789 529.193 13,510,620 19,182,378 10,992,022 
City, Gb cw sade nace 1919 533,109 169,610 248,147 279,453 35,150 217,541 5,208.399 8,190,355 4,759,200 
Midland, St. Paul, Minn... 1920 866.122 210,757 257,412 289,966 35,251 171,904 3,011,503 7,832,204 1,806,649 
1919 712,706 198,220 200,587 254,149 61,776 189,036 2,128,529 6,025,555 1,449,116 
aCommenced business February 12, 1920. 
Independent Life Insurance Company of $92,000, and added $11,000 to its surplus to the president of this progressive company, 
America policyholders. As of December 31, 1920, the merits congratulation upon the year’s results. 
The Independent Life Insurance Company company reports admitted assets amounting to 
of America, Nashville, Tenn., not only in- $722,787; a policy reserve of $380,179, and a —The Security Life Insurance Company of 
“a creased its insurance in force last year by surplus to policyholders of $299,663. It closed -‘merica, O. W. Johnson, apres ga loon pre 4 
e issued busi- 












nearly $3,000,000, but added over $130,000 to 
Its resources, increased its policy reserve by 
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last year with $11,218,177 of insurance in force, 
against $8,433,488 a year earlier. 


Paul Roberts, 


ingly prosperous business in 1920. 
ness for the year was over $14,500,000. 
insurance in force was approximately $9,000,000. 


The gain in 
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assures Success. 









INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $254,000,000 MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1920 OVER $62,000,000 | DANIEL BOONE; President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


complete satisfaction of policyholders THE COMPANY. Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


and influential business men in Kansas City, 


THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 


opens for them a broader field THE TERRITORY. MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 


COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country to-day. 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr.; Secretary 











LIBERTY NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of New Orleans, La. 










Authorized Capital and Surplus | 
$2,000,000 


Enters the Insurance Field | 



















Attention, Insurance Men! 








A progressive insurance company recently licensed in Virginia, 
and having over 600 prominent stockholders throughout the 
State, has sume excellent openings for ambitious insurance men 
who are anxious to secure General Agents’ or District Agency 
contracts. Good leads furnished and every assistance given to 
develop territory and build up a permanent business. Liberal 
contracts to good men. Our policy is a quick seller. 


All answers treated with confidence 
Address L=438, care of THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 



























C. A. CRAIG, President N. H. WHITE, 3rd Vice-President | 
W. R. WILLS, Vice-President E. B. CRAIG, 4th Vice-President | 
T. J. TYNE, 2nd Vice-President C. R. CLEMENTS Secretary and Treasurer | 


| 
The National Life and Accident Ins. Co... 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 










Combination Policy of Industrial Insurance Covering 
Sickness, Accident and Death 








$150,000.00 Deposited with Treasurer of Tennessee} | 


The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 
months next birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date 
of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY Clause and DOUBLE INDEMNITY features and 
are guaranteed by State endorsement. 


A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas. 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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l QRASHUTTER RECHENMASCHINENFARRIK, SAXONIA ASHUTTE SS0 
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Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 





<Q AKON TA’’ Rapid Calculating Machine 
for Multiplying and Dividing 
a ae ee ——— ry This machine is a time and money 


ee §= mathematical problems both intricate 






ADAPTABILITY AND USE CHEERFULLY DEMONSTRATED 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Selling Agents 


=. a saver. It permits the calculation of 
° £18 and simple in one fourth the time for- 
merly allotted. Free from error. 


ACCURATE CONVENIENT NOISELESS 


Its small size and light weight readily permits 
removal fron office to office. The machine 
works noiselessly and is not a disturbing ele- 
ment in the office. 





135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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COMMERCE CHAMBER MEETING 
Insurance Committee Endorses House 
Recommendations at Chicago 
[Special Dispatch to THE Specrator] 
The department committee on insurance of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at the Congress hotel, went on record 
as unanimously in favor of the report of the 
sub-committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, which outlined a plan for the develop- 
ment of American marine insurance and the 
urgent need of freeing it from certain re- 
strictive legislation, A voluminous report on 
American marine underwriting, prepared by 
William H. McGee of New York, presented 
by Robe Bird, vice-president of the Milwaukee 
Mechanics in the absence of Mr. McGee, in- 
cluded a resumé of the marine underwriting 
situation and offered recommendations for the 
improvement of existing conditions. The re- 
port will be published in full and circulated 
among the chambers of commerce of the 

country. 

Chairman James S. Kemper was authorized 
to appoint a sub-committee and request a con- 
ference with a similar committee from the de- 
partment of transportation and communication 
and department of foreign commerce te con- 
sider the question of theft and pilferage. A 
question so large will necessitate co-operation 
from these departments looking to definite 
action. 

The committee is heartily in favor of the 
principle behind the efforts of the National 
Board to decrease the fire hazard from oil 
pumped into harbors by steamers using pe- 
troleum for motor power. 

Manager M. B. Trezevant authorized the 
proceeding with the collection of data from 
casualty and life companies relative to ex- 
perience along these lines, to be compiled and 
submitted to the department of fabricative pro- 
duction for circulation, five members present 
constituting quorum. The board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce meets Tuesday 
to receive reports of the committee, 


Rotterdam Revises General Average Clause 

New York marine underwriters have re- 
cently been forced to give considerable at- 
tention to “General Average” feature in their 
policies, and the recently devised policy put out 
by the Rotterdam Association of Marine Un- 
derwriters will be of interest to readers of 
Tue SPECTATOR. 

The new clause reads as follows: 


Should the adjustment value for general 
average of the insured object be higher than 
the insured value, the underwriter shall only 
pay the general average contribution in pro- 
portion of the insured value to the adjusted 
value, whether the insured amount is based 
on taxation or not. 


In case of particular 


-average on the insured object, such particular 


average will be deducted from the insured value 
before the latter is computed for general aver- 
age contribution. 

. That means that the claim for general 
average is apportioned over the adjusted value 
—the intrinsic value—and if the interest be 
underinsured or insured on a-lower value than 
the adjusted value the assured only receives 
the proportion of the claim which the lesser 
amount bears to the greater. The benefit of 
this new clause is inestimable. Hitherto Rot- 
terdam policies have paid general average in 
full irrespective of the relation of the insured 
value to the intrinsic value. Since Continental 
policies have no limitation placed on total loss 
insurances such as-the “15 per cent. disburse- 
ment clause” imposes on hull policies, it is 
possible for a vessel to be fully insured with 
a low “all risk” valuation and a big “total loss’’ 
insurances. The new clause will doubtless put 
a stop to this and it will go a long way toward 
keeping insured values at an adequate level. 


Holds City Not Liable for Automobile 
Smashed on Riot Call 
William B. Ellison, counsel for the company 





involved, recently presented a claim to the 
Comptroller of the City of New York for his 
opinion on the facts set forth therein. The 
Comptroller has just made his report on the 
claim, which is as follows: 


“To the Honorable, 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
Gentlemen : 

At the meeting of December 20, 1920, the 
petition of the London and Lancashire Fire In- 
surance Company, Ltd., of Liverpool, England, 
for relief under Section 246 of the- Charter, 
was referred to the Comptroller. (Calendar 
No. 36.) 

Petitioner insured an automobile owned by 
Pierce A. Mulroney against damage or de- 
struction. On May 23, 1920, the machine was 
standing in front of No. 270 West 135th Street 
in charge of William O'Neill, a driver for 
Mulroney. 

Three patrolmen, .in charge of Sergeant 
Julius Weiner, responding to a riot call, de- 
manded that: O’Neill convey them to 143rd 
Street and Seventh Avenue. He complied. 
While proceeding down Seventh Avenue with 
horn sounding and police whistles blowing, a 
car coming east through r4I1st Street, attempted 
to cut in ahead. Mulroney’s car struck the 
other and was damaged to the extent of 
$425.00, which this petitioner paid and under 
the terms of the policy becomes subrogated to 
the rights of the assured. Petitioner now asks 
to be reimbursed for the loss. 

To support an award under Section 246, it 
is necessary to show that the City received a 
benefit for which it is justly and equitably en- 
titled to pay. 

The automobile was employed in the dis- 
charge of a governmental function. If injury 
or damage follows the city is not liable. 
(Maximilian V. Mayor, 62 N. Y. 160; Wilcox 
v. City of Rochester, 1co N. Y. 130.) The 
benefit, if any, was not to the City. 

Moreover, from the petition it appears that 
the car which endeavored to cut in ahead was 
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the real cause of the collision and the petitioner 
has its remedy against the owner of that car 
if it can prove negligence. 

The petition does not show facts that would 
warrant favorable action under Section 246 
of the Charter and I recommend, therefore, 
that the application be denied. 

Respectfully, 

HENRY SMITH, 
Deputy & Acting Comptroller.” 


(Signed ) 


Mr. Ellison when spoken to regarding the 
matter, said that the opinion of the Comptroller 
was not necessarily final, and that the matter 
would undoubtedly be given further considera- 
tion. He further said that if the opinion was 
conclusive, then undoubtedly the companies 
should interpolate into their policies some pro- 
vision exempting them from damage growing 
out of the “discharge of a Governmental func- 
tion.” 

“Institutional Holdings of Securities 

Classified”’ 

Under the above title, a book of over 1600 
pages has been issued by the Institutional 
Holdings Company. It shows securities held 
for investment by savings and State banks, 
trust and insurance companies, fraternal and 
benevolent associations, estates, etc., and also 
securities held by Canadian insurance com- 
panies. It is arranged according to the re- 
spective securities, in their alphabetical order, 
and shows under the name of the security the 
company of bank holding same, and the amount 
held, giving the par values. The securities 
listed embrace those of steam railroads, indus- 
trial and public utility companies, United 
States, State, provincial, county, district and 
municipal government bonds. 


“Export Packing”’ 

A book which will be of interest not only 
to exporters, but to those identified with marine 
insurance companies, to whom careful packing 
is a matter of importance, has been issued by 
the “American Exporter,” published by the 
Johnston Export Publishing Company, which 
deals with the problem of packing, and con- 
tains many suggestions and illustrations of a 
practical character in this connection. The book 
embraces over 700 pages, and is substantialiv 
bound. 


With T. B. M. Terhune & Co. 
Harry M. Messinger, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of Neil Pearce & Company, Inc., has 
joined T. B. M. Terhune & Company. 


* 

J. M. Demmer has been. appointed special 

agent for Northern California for the Mullin, 

Acton and Company Agency of San Francisco, 

representing the Mechanics Underwriters of 

Philadelphia and the Federal Fire and Marine 
of Denver. 
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Position Wanted 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 














POSITION WANTED 


As payroll auditor or special agent with 
Casualty Company. 19 years experi- 
ence. Age39. Anyterritory. Address 
Box 90 care THE SPECTATOR, NEW YoRK, 





FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 








A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 























PERSONAL PRODUCTION 
PLUS ORGANIZATION 


Its the open sesame to big business 
for an agency. Insurance mana- 
ger with 22 years’ experience desires 
new connections withgLegal Re- 
serve Company for Northern Ohio 
territory. Will proved results 
justify your installation of an 
agency, Mr. Superintendent of 
Agencies? Address in confidence, 
Box 40, care THE SPECTATOR. 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bidg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 








FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 























MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephene Randolph 7684 


CHICAGO 


A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 

















Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 

American Auto- National Union | New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford  National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 

American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 

British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 

Fidelity-Phenix 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 
PA. 


P.B. DUTTON, Mar., ROCHESTER 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


76 WEST MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 918 


W. R. HALLIDAY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


810 to 813 Hume-Mansur Bidg., 
Kraft Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines. lowa 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 














GOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 





T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
Insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
oe or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
ers. 
Temporary money advanced on strictly private 
arrangements. 

All communcations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 








T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 











F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 
WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 











Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Carolina 











Bill Re-enacting Employers’ Liability Law 
Passed 

The Senate has passed the bill of Assembly- 
man Brady, re-enacting the employers’ liability 
law, as Chapter 73 of the Consolidated Laws. 

A bill has been introduced by Assemblyman 
Orr amending sections 3, 25, 29, 50 and 54, and 
repealing subdivisions 1 to 5, section 54, of 
the workmen’s compensation law, by compelling 
employers to secure compensation by insuring 
in the State insurance fund. 

The Assembly labor and industries commit- 
tee has reported out favorably Assemblyman 
Brady’s bill amending generally the work- 
men’s compensation law. 


O. F. Roberts Files Protest 

Oliver F. Roberts, former president of the 
American Bonding and Casualty Company, of 
Sioux City, Ia., has addressed a letter to the 
Commissioner of Insurance of Iowa concern- 
ing the reported reinsurance of the American 
Bonding and Casualty Company’s business 
other than fidelity, surety, accident and health. 
He particularly objects to the payment of the 
entire reinsurance fund upon plate glass busi- 
ness, and a commission in addition. Mr. 
Roberts further makes the point that, in some 
States at least, the appointment of a receiver 
for a company automatically terminates the 
company’s contracts from the time of appoint- 
ment, and policyholders are entitled to a pro 
rata return premium. If this is the case, he 
believes that it is an open question whether the 
receiver had any business to sell to another 
company. Mr. Roberts feels certain that a 
large proportion, at least, of the company’s 
outstanding business has been rewritten. 


—The executive ‘committee of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Instance Agents selected Hot Springs as 


the Place for the next. annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, which will be held on June 9 and 10. 


Plate Glass Business Unprofitable 

The plate glass. insurance business in 1920 
was generally conceded to have been less profit- 
able than. usual, some of the companies en- 
gaged at it having had rather high loss ratios. 
An instance of the unfavorable character of the 
plate glass business last year is the experience 
of the New York Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany. This company earned $1,582,696 of un- 
derwriting income, but its losses incurred 
($1,016,241) and its underwriting expenses in- 
curred ($869,322) amounted to $1,885,563, so 
that there was an underwriting loss of $302,- 
869. Investment gains amounted to $66,663, 
leaving a net loss of $236,204 on underwriting 
and investments for the year. As dividends 
amounting to $12,000 were paid, there would 
have been a depletion of surplus to the extent 
of $248,204 but for the reduction of capital by 
$150,000. This left the net reduction in sur- 
plus, $98,204, so that the company closed the 
year with a capital of $150,000, and a net sur- 
plus of $45,014. 

The fact that the cost of plate glass in 1920 
was at least 600 per cent. greater than thai 
of 1915 and about 200 per cent, greater than 
1919, although the insurance rates have not 
been increased anywhere near in this propor- 
tion, is largely responsible for this unprofit- 
able experience of the plate glass companies 
for the past year. Now that there has been a 
reduction in cost of plate glass, the present 
rates are considered to be adequate, and I92T 
experience is anticipated to be much more 
favorable. 


F. C. Willis Goes With Frank J. Haight 

Frank Clifford Willis, first assistant statisti- 
cian of the New York Insurance Department, 
has presented his resignation to Superintendent 
J. S. Phillips, to take effect April 1 and will, on 
that date, join the associate staff of Frank J. 
Haight, consulting actuary, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

For the past fifteen years Mr. Willis has been 
an employee of the New York State Insurance 
Department, entering as a clerk in the 
Actuarial ‘Bureau, and since 1908 has held 
the position of first assistant statistician. The 
Frank J. Haight, actuarial and auditing or- 
ganization, is planning to extend its opertions 
in the fire, casualty and miscellaneous lines. 
Mr, Willis’ experience in departmental affairs 
will prove valuable in his new field. 
Legislature Passes State In- 

surance Bill 

Just before adjourning, a bill providing for 
competitive stock insurance with a provision for 
a State Insurance Fund was passed by both 
houses of the Missouri Legislature, and is now 
in the hands of the Governor for his signature. 


Missouri 


—Casselman & Hafkmeyer have been appointed 
representatives of the Continental Casualty Com- 


pany at Fresno, Cal. Their business will be reported 


through the California office of the Continental at San 
Francisco, which is under the management of Behrens 
& Co. In addition to the Continental Casualty, the 
new firm will also represent the automobile department 
of the National Liberty. 
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E. J. Miller, well-known general agent of fire 
companies in Denver, stopped in New York last 
week. 

Thomas L. Wilson, manager: of -the Dela- 
ware Underwriters, is confined in the hospital 


at Philadelphia suffering from nervous trou- 
ble. 


William H. Rogers, the senior member of 
the firm of Rogers & Howe, managers for the 
Great American in Boston, has just celebrated 
his silver anniversary of continuous service as 
Boston manager of the company. 


Oswald G. Boyle, sub-manager of the Atlas 
Assurance Company, Ltd., of London, has beén 
dangerously ill with pneumonia. He is re- 
ported to have passed the crisis Sunday, and it 
is hoped that he is now on the road to re- 
covery. 

Benjamin Rush, president of the tenmrani 
Company of North America, recently spent a 
pleasant ten days in San Francisco, greeting 
his old friends on the “Street” and conferring 
with Pacific Coast Manager McClure Kelly and 
Assistant Manager McKee Sherrard on plans 
for the current year. 

H. E. O'Brien of Los Angeles, special agent 
for the Aetna Fire in its Southern: California 
territory; was recently elected president of the 
Special Agents’ Association of the ‘Pacific 
Southwest. Theo. Castle of the Chapman and 
Nauman General Agency was elected vice- 
president; J, F. Brocksieper of the Aetna, sec- 
retary, and R. E. Stich of the Springfield, 
treasurer. 


James F. McGuire, for many years in charge 
of the insurance mortality analysis of the 
statistician’s department of The Prudential::of 
Newark, under Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, has 
resigned to accept a similar position with the 
National Life Insurance Company of the United 
States of America of Chicago. On Saturday 
last his office associates, past and present, pre- 
sented him with a handsome dressing case and 
a beautiful leather portfolio. 

J. A. McVoy, vice-president of the Central 
States Life of St. Louis, Mo., and Harry R 
Wilson, vice-president of the American Central 
Life, Indianapolis, Ind., passed through New 
York this week on their return from a trip to 
Bermuda. Both. claimed to have been good 
sailors, but one was more fortunate -than the 
other in entering their baggage. . They left 
Herbert Woolen, president of the American 
Central, with Mrs. Woolen, in Bermuda. Mr. 
Woolen likes the island so well that he is in 
no hurry about ending his vacation. 


A. K. Taylor Leaves Henry Evans’ 
Companies 
A. K. Taylor, for several months past pub- 
licity and advertising manager for the Conti- 
nental, Fidelity-Phenix Fire and American 
Eagle Fire insurance companies, of New York, 
has resigned that position. . 
a Se i 
—President E. C. Cooper, of the Great Republic 
Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles, Cal., hgs 
tendered his resignation to the board of directors, 
effective May 1. Mr. Cooper has been president of 
the Great Republic since 1914, and under his manage- 
ment the company has made rapid strides. Previogs 
to assuming the presidency he was for four years 
Commissioner of Insurance for California with offices 
in San Francisco. It is understcod that he intends 
to return to San Francisco and resume the practige 
of law, specializing on insurance ‘problem " **°"" 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 





JANUARY 1, 1921 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
$5,474,656.12 Reserve for Unpaid Losses $ 795,425.95 


Reserve for Unexpired Risks... . 3,270,692.97 
Cash in Banks, Uncollected All other Liabilities 255,000.00 


Balances and Interest Accrued 727,104.12 CAPITAL STOCK$1,000,000.00 
NET SURPLUS... 880,641.32 1,880,641.32 


Securities, Market Value 








TOTAL ASSETS $6,201,760.24 $6,201,760.24 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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**Life Insurance and 


—How To Sell It” 


ERE’S A BOOK “chock full’ of the 

newest there is in life insurance salesman- 
ship—the actual methods; plans; suggestions; 
money making, sales-producing ideas of the 
most successful salesmen. As interesting as 
it is helpful. Not the theory of one man but 
the compilation of experiences of nearly a 
hundred star producers. They tell you how 
they do it. Get this book of good things. 


PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


ABSORBING AND INTERESTING 


$1.00 postpaid LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


The Insurance Field Co. 


Incorporated 


Be 617 a 108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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